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NOQOILPI,} THE GAMBLER: A NAVAJO MYTH. 


In the cafion of the Chaco, in northern New Mexico, there are 
many ruins of ancient pueblos which are still in a fair state of preser- 
vation, in some of them entire apartments being yet, it is said, intact. 
One of the largest of these is called by the Navajos Kintyél or 
Kintyéli, which signifies “ Broad-house.” It figures frequently in 
their legends and is the scene of a very interesting rite-myth, which 
I have in my collection. I have reason to believe that this pueblo is 
identical with that seen and described in 1849 by Lieut. J. H. Simp- 
son, U. S. A.,? under the name of Pueblo Chettro Kettle. Although 
his guide translated this “ Rain Pueblo,” it seems more probably 
a corruption of the Navajo Tsegqa or Tcegqa (Englished Chethra) 
Kintyél, or Broad House among the Cliffs, —7z. ¢.in the cafion. This 
story of Nogqoilpi was not related to me as a separate tale, but asa 
part of the great creation and migration legend of the Navaijos. 
When the wandering Navajos arrived at Kintyéli, this great pueblo 
was in process of building, but was not finished. The way it came 
to be built was this : — 


Some time before, there had descended among the Pueblos, from 
the heavens, a divine gambler or gambling-god, named Nogoilpi, or 
He-who-wins-men (at play); his talisman was a great piece of tur- 
quoise. When he came, he challenged the people to all sorts of 
games and contests, and in all of these he was successful. He won 
from them, first their property, then their women and children, and 
finally some of the men themselves. Then he told them he wouid give 
them part of their property back in payment if they would build a 
great house ; so when the Navajos came, the Pueblos were busy build- 


1 In spelling the Navajo words the alphabet of the Bureau of Ethnology is 
used ; / is aspirated. 

2 In Fournal of a Military Reconnoissance from Santa Fé, New Mexico, to the 
Navajo Country, etc., Ex. Doc. No. 64, 31st Congress, 1st Session [Senate} 
“ Reports of the Secretary of War,” etc., Washington, 1850, p. 79. 
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ing, in order that they might release their enthralled relatives and their 
property. They were also busy making a race-track, and preparing 
for all kinds of games of chance and skill. 

When all was ready, and four days’ notice had been given, twelve 
men came from the neighboring pueblo of Kingolij (Blue-house) to 
compete with the great gambler. They bet their own persons, and 
after a brief contest they lost themselves to Nogoilpi. Again a notice 
of four days was given, and again twelve men of Kincolij — relatives 
of the former twelve — came to play, and these also lost themselves. 
For the third time an announcement, four days in advance of a game, 
was given; this time some women were among the twelve contest- 
ants, and they too lost themselves. All were put to work on the 
building of Kintyéli as soon as they forfeited their liberty. At the 
end of another four days the children of these men and women 
came to try to win back their parents, but they succeeded only in 
adding themselves to the number of the gambler’s slaves. Ona fifth 
trial, after four days’ warning, twelve leading men of Blue-house 
were lost, among them the chief of the pueblo. On a sixth duly 
announced gambling-day twelve more men, all important persons, 
staked their liberty and lost it. Up tothis time the Navajos had 
kept count of the winnings of Nogoilpi, but afterwards people from 
other pueblos came in such numbers to play and lose that they 
could keep count no longer. In addition to their own persons the 
later victims brought in beads, shells, turquoise, and all sorts of valu- 
ables, and gambled them away. With the labor of all these slaves it 
was not long until the great Kintyéli was finished. 

But all this time the Navajos had been merely spectators, and had 
taken no part in the games. One day the voice of the beneficent 
god Qastcéyalci was heard faintly in the distance crying his usual 
call “‘ hu‘ hu‘ hu‘ hu‘.”” His voice was heard, as it is always heard, 
four times, each time nearer and nearer, and immediately after the 
last call, which was loud and clear, Qastcéyalci appeared at the door 
of a hut where dwelt a young couple who had no children, and with 
them he communicated by means of signs. He told them that the 
people of Kincolij had lost at game with Nogoilpi two great shells, 
the greatest treasures of the pueblo; that the Sun had coveted these 
shells, and had begged them from the gambler ; that the latter had 
refused the request of the Sun and the Sun was angry. In conse- 
quence of all this, as Qastcéyalgi related, in twelve days from his 
visit certain divine personages would meet in the mountains, in a 
place which he designated, to hold a great ceremony. He invited 
the young man to be present at the ceremony, and disappeared. 

The Navajo kept count of the passing days; on the twelfth day 
he repaired to the appointed place, and there he found a great assem- 
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blage of the gods. There were Qastcéyalci, Qastcéqogan and his son, 
Niltci, the Wind, Tcalyél, the Darkness, Tcaapani, the Bat, Klictsd, 
the Great Snake, Tsilkali (a little bird), Nasisi, the Gopher, and 
many others. Beside these, there were present a number of pets or 
domesticated animals belonging to the gambler, who were dissatis- 
fied with their lot, were anxious to be free, and would gladly obtain 
their share of the spoils in case their master was ruined. Niltci, the 
Wind, had spoken to them, and they had come to enter into the plot 
against Nogoilpi. All night the gods danced and sang, and performed 
their mystic rites, for the purpose of giving to the son of Qastcéqogan 
powers as a gambler equal to those of Nogoilpi. When the morning 
came they washed the young neophyte all over, dried him with meal, 
dressed him in clothes exactly like those the gambler wore, and in 
every way made him look as much like the gambler as possible, and 
then they counselled as to what other means they should take to out- 
wit Nogoilpi. 

In the first place, they desired to find out how he felt about having 
refused to his father, the Sun, the two great shells. “I will do this,” 
said Niltci, the Wind, “for I can penetrate everywhere, and no one 
can see me;” but the others said, ‘‘ No, you can go everywhere, but 
you cannot travel without making a noise and disturbing people. Let 
Tcalyél, the Darkness, go on this errand, for he also goes wherever 
he wills, yet he makes no noise.” So Tcalyél went to the gambler’s 
house, entered his room, went all through his body while he slept, 
and searched well his mind, and he came back saying, “ Nogoilpi is 
sorry for what he has done.” Niltci, however, did not believe this ; 
so, although his services had been before refused, he repaired to the 
chamber where the gambler slept, and went all through his body and 
searched well his mind ; but he too came back saying Nogoilpi was 
sorry that he had refused to give the great shells to his father. 

One of the games they proposed to play is called caka-cqadsaga, or 
the thirteen chips; it is played with thirteen thin flat pieces of wood, 
which are colored red on one side and left white or uncolored on the 
other side. Success depends on the number of chips, which, being 
thrown upward, fall with their white sides up. ‘‘ Leave the game to 
me,” said the Bat ; “I have made thirteen chips that are white on 
both sides. I will hide myself in the ceiling, and when our champion 
throws up his chips I will grasp them and throw down my chips in- 
stead.” 

Another game they were to play is called na*joj ; it is played with 
two long sticks or poles, of peculiar shape and construction (one 
marked with red and the other with black), and a single hoop. A 
long many-tailed string, called the “turkey-claw,” is secured to the 
centre of each pole. “ Leave na*joj to me,” said the Great Snake; 
‘“‘T will hide myself in the hoop and make it fall where I please.” 
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Another game was one called tsinbetsil, or push-on-the-wood ; in 
this the contestants push against a tree until it is torn from its roots 
and falls. “I will see that this game is won,” said Nasisi, the Gopher ; 
“T will gnaw the roots of the tree, so that he who shoves it may 
easily make it fall.” 

In the game of tcol, or ball, the object was to hit the ball so that 
it would fall beyond a certain line. “I will win this game for you,” 
said the little bird, Tsilkali, “for I will hide within the ball, and fly 
with it wherever I want to go. Do not hit the ball hard; give it 
only a light tap, and depend on me to carry it.” 

The pets of the gambler begged the Wind to blow hard, so that 
they might have an excuse to give their master for not keeping due 
watch when he was in danger, and in the morning the Wind blew for 
them a strong gale. At dawn the whole party of conspirators left 
the. mountain, and came down to the brow of the cafion to watch 
until sunrise. 

Nogoilpi had two wives, who were the prettiest women in the whole 
land. Wherever she went, each carried in her hand a stick with 
something tied on the end of it, as a sign that she was the wife of the 
great gambler. 

It was their custom for one of them to go every morning at sunrise 
to a neighboring spring to get water. So at sunrise the watchers on 
the brow of the cliff saw one of the wives coming out of the gambler’s 
house with a water-jar on her head, whereupon the son of Qastcéqo- 
gan descended into the cafion, and followed her to the spring. She 
was not aware of his presence until she had filled her water-jar ; then 
she supposed it to be her own husband, whom the youth was dressed 
and adorned to represent, and she allowed him to approach her. 
She soon discovered her error, however, but deeming it prudent to 
say nothing, she suffered him to follow her into the house. As he 
entered, he observed that many of the slaves had already assembled ; 
perhaps they were aware that some trouble was in store for their 
master. The latter looked up with an angry face; he felt jealous 
when he saw the stranger entering immediately after his wife. He 
said nothing of this, however, but asked at once the important ques- 
tion, “ Have you come to gamble with me?” This he repeated four 
times, and each time the young Qastcéqogan said “No.” Thinking 
the stranger feared to play with him, Nogoilpi went on challenging 
him recklessly. “I'll bet myself against yourself;” “I'll bet my 
feet against your feet ;” “I’ll bet my legs against your legs ;” and 
so on he offered to bet every and any part of his body against the 
same part of his adversary, ending by mentioning his hair. 

In the mean time the party of divine ones, who had been watching 
from above, came down, and people from the neighboring pueblos 
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came in, and among these were two boys, who were dressed in cos- 
tumes similar to those worn by the wives of the gambler. The 
young Qastcéqogan pointed to these and said, “I will bet my wives 
against your wives.” The great gambler accepted the wager, and the 
four persons, two women and two mock women, were placed sitting 
in a row near the wall. First they played the game of thirteen chips. 
The Bat assisted, as he had promised the son of Qastcéqogan, and 
the latter soon won the game, and with it the wives of Nogoilpi. 

This was the only game played inside the house ; then all went 
out of doors, and games of various kinds were played. First they 
tried na*joj. The track already prepared lay east and west, but, 
prompted by the wind god, the stranger insisted on having a track 
made from north to south, and again, at the bidding of the Wind, he 
chose the red stick. The son of Qastcéqogan threw the wheel: at 
first it seemed about to fall on the gambler’s pole, in the “ turkey- 
claw”’ of which it was entangled ; but to the great surprise of the 
gambler it extricated itself, rolled farther on, and fell on the pole 
of his opponent. The latter ran to pick up the ring, lest Nogoilpi 
in doing so might hurt the Snake inside ; but the gambler was so 
angry that he threw his stick away and gave up the game, hoping 
to do better in the next contest, which was that of pushing down 
trees. 

For this the great gambler pointed out two small trees, but his 
opponent insisted that larger trees must be found. After some search 
they agreed upon two of good size, which grew close together, and of 
these the wind-god told the youth which one he must select. The 
gambler strained with all his might at his tree, but could not move 
it, while his opponent, when his turn came, shoved the other tree 
prostrate with little effort, for its roots had all been severed by the 
Gopher. 

Then followed a variety of games, on which Nogoilpi staked his 
wealth in shells and precious stones, his houses, and many of his 
slaves, and lost all. 

The last game was that of the ball. On the line over which the 
ball was to be knocked all the people were assembled : on one side 
were those who still remained slaves ; on the other side were the 
freedmen and those who had come to wager themselves, hoping to 
rescue their kinsmen. Nogoilpi bet on this game the last of his 
slaves and his own person. The gambler struck his ball a heavy 
blow, but it did not reach the line ; the stranger gave his but a light 
tap, and the bird within it flew with it far beyond the line, whereat 
the released captives jumped over the line and joined their people. 

The victor ordered all the shell beads and precious stones and the 
great shells to be brought forth. He gave the beads and shells to 
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Qastcéyalci, that they might be distributed among the gods ; the two 
great shells were given to the Sun.! 

In the mean time Nogoilpi sat to one side saying bitter things, be- 
moaning his fate, and cursing and threatening his enemies: “I will 
kill you all with the lightning. I will send war and disease among 
you. May the cold freeze you! May the fire burn you! May the 
waters drown you!” hecried. “He has cursed enough,” whispered 
Niltci to the son of Qastcéqogan. “Put an end to his angry words.” 
So the young victor called Nogoilpi to him, and said, “ You have bet 
yourself and have lost ; you are now my slave and must do my bidding. 
You are nota god, for my power has prevailed against yours.” The 
victor had a bow of magic power named Eci® Cilyil, or the Bow of 
Darkness: he bent this upwards, and placing the string on the ground, 
he bade his illustrious slave stand on the string; then he shot No- 
qoilpi up into the sky as if he had been an arrow. Up and up he 
went, growing smaller and smaller to the sight till he faded to a 
mere speck, and finally disappeared altogether. As he flew upwards 
he was heard to mutter in the angry tones of abuse and imprecation, 
until he was too far away to be heard ; but no one could distinguish 
anything he said as he ascended. 

He flew up in the sky until he came to the home of Bekotcige, the 
god who carries the moon, and who is supposed by the Navajos to be 
identical with the god of the Americans. He is very old, and dwells 
in a long row of stone houses. When Nogoilpi arrived at the house 
of Bekotci¢e, he related to the latter all his misadventures in the 
lower world and said, ‘“ Now I am poor, and this is why I have come 
to see you.” “ You need be poor no longer,” said Bekotcige ; “I will 
provide for you.” So he made for the gambler pets or domestic 
animals of new kinds, different to those which he had in the Chaco 
valley ; he made for him sheep, asses, horses, swine, goats, and 
fowls. He also gave him éayeta, and other cloths of bright colors, 
more beautiful than those woven by his slaves at Kintyéli. He made, 
too, a new people, the Mexicans, for the gambler to rule over, and 
then he sent him back to this world again, but he descended far to 
the south of his former abode, and reached the earth in old Mexico. 

Nogoilpi’s people increased greatly in Mexico, and after a while 
they began to move toward the north, and build towns along the Rio 
Grande. Nogoilpi came with them until they arrived at a place 
north of Santa Fé. There they ceased building, and he returned to 
old Mexico, where he still lives, and where he is now the Nakai 
Cigini, or God of the Mexicans. 

Washington Matthews. 


1 What finally became of these great shells is ingeniously told in another myth. 
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FOLK-LORE OF THE CAROLINA MOUNTAINS. 


THE mountaineer of western North Carolina belongs to a peculiar 
type which has been developed by environment and isolation into 
something distinctively American, and yet unlike anything to be 
found outside of the southern Alleghanies. Ever since his ancestors 
wrested this region from the aboriginal lords of the soil a century 
ago, and established themselves along the beautiful streams which 
pay tribute to the broad, rolling Tennessee, his life has been a con- 
tinual struggle with adverse circumstances. In the old days befo’ de 
wa’ the great planter east of the Blue Ridge, with a thousand acres 
of cotton and half as many slaves, could well afford to live a life of 
luxurious ease, while his sons were at some aristocratic military insti- 
tute, and his daughters in attendance at one of the innumerable 
select schools of the South. In the mountains, on the other hand, 
the very nature of the country made large farms out of the question, 
and cotton, rice, and sugar, the great money-making crops of the low- 
lands, could not be produced. Slavery was unprofitable, and the un- 
fortunate owner of a narrow strip of bottom land, shut in on the one 
side by the mountain and continually washed away on the other by 
the river, found himself obliged to do his own work and keep his 
boys at home to help, while his girls stayed in the house to take turns 
with their mother at the spinning-wheel and the hoecake. Corn was 
the only crop that could be raised to advantage, and even then he 
could not reach a market with his surplus for want of roads. The 
country was, and still is, undeveloped, and there were no other indus- 
tries to take the place of farming, and although the schoolmaster 
might be abroad in more favored regions, he steered clear of the 
mountains. Under such a load of discouragements it is not to be 
wondered at that the mountain “tarheel” gradually drifted into a 
condition of dreary indifference to all things sublunary but hog and 
hominy, or the delights of a bear hunt and barbecue. 

A few years ago he was in the condition of the Georgia youth who 
grew up on a farm within twenty miles of Augusta without ever in 
his life having been so far as that ancient city. On arriving at man’s 
estate he resolved to celebrate the momentous event by a voyage of 
discovery, and accordingly, after bidding an affectionate farewell to 
all he loved best and dearest, he turned his back on familiar scenes 
and began making barefoot tracks along the old road that led to 
Augusta. One, two, three days passed, and at length the wanderer 
returned, footsore and weary, and withal wearing a dazed expression, 
like one just awakened from a dream. To a dozen anxious questions 
from father, mother, and the rest, he made no reply, but sat thought- 
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fully regarding the fire, with his face buried in his hands, until supper 
was ready. Under the grateful influence of fried bacon and corn 
pone, however, he gradually thawed out, and at last, drawing a long 
breath, looked round upon the group of expectant faces and summed 
up his experiences: “Well, if the world ’s as big the other way as it 
is from here to ’Gusty, it ’s a darned big thing !” 

Before the late war few of the mountaineers had ever been out of 
their native mountains, or had any higher conception of a city than 
could be obtained from the collection of twenty or thirty frame 
houses, called the county town, which they occasionally visited on 
ceremonial occasions. Even now many of them have never seen a 
brick house or a railroad, and but dimly realize how such things can 
be. Illiteracy is the rule. The man who can write his own name 
is the exception, and the woman who can do as much is nothing less 
than a prodigy. It must be understood that these remarks apply to 
the mountaineer proper, and not to the inhabitants of the villages 
and small towns along the main roads passing through the country. 

Living thus isolated, the mountaineer has little use for money, and 
produces at home almost everything that he requires, including his 
clothing, which the women still spin and weave on the old-fashioned 
wheels and looms of our grandmothers’ days. His house is a log 
cabin, chinked with mud in the cracks, and generally consisting of 
two small rooms and a loft, the latter used as a sleeping room and 
reached by a ladder. The furniture consists chiefly of a home-made 
bed and table, a spinning-wheel, and a few split-bottom chairs, not to 
mention an old flint-lock rifle as tall as an ordinary man, and half a 
dozen or so of wild-eyed, white-headed children. For some unex- 
plained reason the children invariably have white hair, just as the 
negro has wool and the Chinaman a pigtail. 

At one end of the cabin is the chimney, built up on the outside 
with stone or logs crossed in cobhouse fashion, and plastered inside 
and out with clay. The fire is built up with a great pine backlog for 
a basis and smaller sticks piled up in front. At meal time a hole is 
scooped out in the coals for the pot, and another by its side for the 
old-fashioned Dutch oven, a sort of pot, having a lid made with a high 
rim in order to hold the coals which are heaped upon it. The corn- 
cake is placed in this pot, the lid put on and covered with live coals, 
and between the two fires the bread is soon baked. Corn bread, 
hominy, bacon, and black coffee make up the bill of fare. Wheaten 
bread is an unknown luxury, and anything that cannot be cooked in 
a pot or fried in a pan must go begging in the mountains. 

In politics they are about equally divided between the two great 
parties. In religion they are Baptists and Methodists, of the shout- 
ing variety. Some of the Baptists were greatly surprised on being 
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told that their denominational brethren in other parts of the country 
did not meet at stated periods for the purpose of washing each other’s 
feet, as these foot-washings are an important event in the Baptist 
calendar in the mountains. The great occasion of religious awaken- 
ing is the “association,” which takes place in the fall. This is a 
camp-meeting without the tents. Preachers and exhorters come 
from the neighboring villages, and the people come from all the 
country round, prepared to spend several days with their friends in 
the vicinity. The meetings are held in the open air, with the groves 
for temples and the everlasting hills for a background. Everybody 
is there, and devotion is at fever heat for a few days. It must be 
remembered that, in the absence of the theatre and the circus, the 
yearly association affords almost the only relief from the gray monot- 
ony of this lonely mountain life. Of late years Mormon missionaries 
from Utah have reaped a rich harvest in this region, and in parts of 
Swain and Haywood counties a peculiar sect, known as Castellites, 
has arisen, whose exercises seem to be of a highly emotional charac- 
ter, as it is a common remark that every one who joins the Castellites 
goes crazy. 

The folk-lore notes here given were picked up incidentally while en- 
gaged on other work, and are but stray leaves of the volume which 
the industrious collector may yet gather among this primitive people, 
as yet unchanged by immigration and uncontaminated by the modern 
civilization. 

The dialect is well marked. The R, instead of being elided, as is 
the case in other parts of the South, is sounded as distinctly as on 
the banks of the Wabash. Ginseng is sang, the service tree is 
sarvice, and peanuts are goobers. Gwine and obleeged, tote and holp, 
are universally used, and many words obsolete or almost unknown in 
other sections of the country are still retained here. Among these 
are to//dish, a measure equivalent to one fourth of a peck, and so 
called because this is the amount deducted as toll by the miller from 
a bushel of grain ; and poke, a small wall sachel, generally used as a 
comb-bag, recalling to memory the old proverb about buying a pig in 
a poke. 

When one is strong and brave he is said to be “ much of a man,” 
and when he feels sure that he will dislike a new acquaintance he 
knows in reason that he cain’t neighbor him. Contrary to the gen- 
eral impression, such forms as we-uns and you-uns are not com- 
mon in western North Carolina, at least upon the headwaters of the 
Tuckaseegee. “You-uns” was heard but once in the course of about 
eight months, and in discussing the subject with an intelligent gen- 
tleman at Webster, Captain James Terrell, he expressed the opinion 
that the proper home of “ we-uns” was in upper Georgia. In support 
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of this view he instanced the case of a friend resident in that section, 
who had a bright little boy about six years old, who was very imitative 
and always anxious to show off before strangers. On one occasion one 
of the family, wishing to draw him out before a visitor, said to him, 
“Now, Johnny, tell us how they ask for an auger in Georgia.” The 
little fellow had evidently heard and noted such a request, for quick 
as a flash came the response, “ You-uns ain’t got ary auger, ar’ ye?” 

On one occasion, while riding in company with a friend, we “ met 
up with” a man who had just come from the railroad station a few 
miles away. My friend, who was expecting letters, asked if any mail 
had come. As an example of the emphatic negative the reply would 
be hard to match, —“ There did n’t come nary bit o’ mail for no- 
body.” 

The sparseness of population and the roughness of the country 
prevent frequent gatherings for social enjoyment, and the result is 
seen in the scarcity of holiday customs and observances. The few 
which survive from earlier days are mainly love charms pertaining to 
May morning. The children still hang up their stockings in the 
chimney on Christmas Eve, but the Christmas-tree, introduced into 
this country by the Germans, is as yet unknown in the mountains. 
On the night or eve of “ Old Christmas,” January 6th, perhaps better 
known as Twelfth Night, the cattle in the stable kneel down and 
pray. One informant positively asserted the truth of this belief, be- 
cause in order to test the matter she had once gone down to the 
stable on this night, and sure enough she found the cows kneeling on 
the ground and making “just the masterest moanin’.” It is also said 
that whatever one does on New Year he will be doing all the year — 
but it is to be hoped that this is not intended in the literal sense. 

If a young girl will pluck a white dogwood blossom and wear it in 
her bosom on May morning, the first man met wearing a white hat 
will have the Christian name of her future husband. Her handker- 
chief left out on the grass the previous eve will have his name written 
upon it in the morning, and from analogous beliefs in Ireland and 
elsewhere it is presumable that the writing is done by a snail crawl- 
ing over it. If she will take a looking-glass to the spring on May 
morning, and, turning her back to the spring, look into the mirror, 
she will see the figure of her lover rise out of the water behind her. 
A child may be cured of the thrush by holding it upon May morning 
so that a ray of light from a crack may enter its mouth. 

There seem to be but few beliefs in connection with the days of 
the week. The women say that if adress be begun on Wednesday 
or Saturday it must be finished the same day, otherwise the maker 
will never live to wear it. It is wrong to sew on Sunday, unless the 
precaution be taken not to wear a thimble. It may be remarked here 
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that Friday, instead of Monday, is wash-day, the washing being done 
at the spring, and the clothes hung upon the bushes to dry. 

The girls have a number of love charms in addition to those al- 
ready mentioned, most of them being practised also in Europe on 
Hallow Eve, a celebration which appears to have dropped out from 
the mountain calendar. If an egg, placed in front of the fire bya 
young woman, be seen to sweat b/ood, it is a sign that she will succeed 
in winning the sweetheart she desires. By giving to a number of 
mistletoe leaves the names of her several suitors, and ranging them 
in line before the fire, she can test the affection of each sweetheart. 
The leaf which the heat causes to pop over nearest to where she is 
standing will indicate which lover is most sincere in his professions, 
and in the same way will be shown the relative ardor of the others. 
If a girl will take out the yolk from a hard boiled egg, fill the cavity 
with salt, then eat the egg and go to bed, her destined husband will 
appear in the night and offer her a drink. Another way is to eat a 
mixture of a thimbleful of meal and another of salt, and then, being 
careful always to observe a strict silence, walk backwards to bed with 
the hands clasped behind the back, take off the clothing backwards, 
and get into bed. The apparition of the future husband will come 
as before and give her a drink of water. 

Liverwort is known by the appropriate name of “ heart leaf,” and 
the peculiar shape of its leaves has suggested their use as a love 
philter. A girl can infallibly win the love of any sweetheart she may 
desire by secretly throwing over his clothing some of the powder 
made by rubbing together a few heart leaves which have been dried 
before the fire. She may, if she wish, have a score of lovers by 
simply carrying the leaves in her bosom. It is to be presumed that 
the recipe would be equally efficacious if used by one of the opposite 
sex. 

There are doubtless a number of astronomic and meteorologic be- 
liefs, although but few were noted. Crops of corn must be planted 
with a growing noon, but shingles must be nailed on the roof when 
the moon is on the wane, as otherwise they will warp upward at the 
edges. It is a bad omen to see the new moon through bushes or the 
branches of a tree. On one occasion the writer heard a man say, 
while looking up at the moon, — 


“I see the moon and the moon sees me.” 


This was all he knew, but it is part of an old couplet well known in 
Ireland, the other line of which runs thus, — 


“ God bless the moon and God bless me.” 


It is said that the cattle will not go to sleep in the springtime with 
a full belly until the Seven Stars (the Pleiades) set at nightfall. A 
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sun shower is caused by the devil whipping his wife, the raindrops 
presumably being her tears. Feathers and dogs draw the lightning, 
and one must keep away from a feather-bed during a thunder-storm 
and drive the dog out of the house. 

Cats suck the breath from sleeping persons. It is unlucky to take 
one from a house, and it bodes ill fortune to a child when the cat ap- 
pears to be unusually attached to it. When a dog lies with his eyes 
looking out the door it is a sign that a friend will die within the year. 
It is a bad omen to meet a squirrel, but a good sign for a flock of 
birds to fly past. 

The rabbit’s foot is esteemed a powerful talisman to bring good 
fortune to the wearer and protect him from all danger. As this be- 
lief is more or less common throughout the South, it may be well to 
state how the charm is prepared, for the benefit of those who wish to 
be put on the royal road to health, wealth, and prosperity. It must 
be the left hind foot of a graveyard rabbit, 7. ¢., one caught in a grave- 
yard, although one captured under the gallows would probably answer 
as well.’ It must be taken at the midnight hour, the foot amputated, 
and the rabbit released, if not killed in the capture. The foot must 
then be carried secretly in the pocket until by chance the owner 
happens upon a hollow stump in which water has collected from 
recent rains. The foot is then dipped (three times ?) into this water 
and the charm is complete. Among the negroes and the uneducated 
whites of the South the reputed possessor of this potent talisman is 
at once feared and respected. The phenomenal success of General 
Fitzhugh Lee of Virginia in his gubernatorial race was attributed by 
the negroes to the fact that he carried a rabbit’s foot and a bottle of 
stump water. A rabbit’s foot was also sent to President Cleveland, 
together with other fetiches, by a Texas admirer, at the outset of his 
administration. 

There are quite a number of beliefs and omens in connection with 
birds. If quails fly up in front of a man when on his way to consum- 
mate a bargain he will do well to abandon the trade. When a rooster 
crows in at the door it is a sign that a visitor is coming, in Carolina 
as well as in Europe. If one hear the first dove of the year above 


1 An account of a late execution in Georgia, taken from the A/¢/anta Constitu- 
tion of date about February 8, 1889, begins thus: “ A man hanging in mid-air, 
writhing in the agonies of death, 3,000 people scattered over the hill-sides and 
safely ensconced in the top of trees, a thousand men and boys chasing a rabbit 
scared nearly to death, yelling, laughing, screeching as they run, is a picture few 
people ever see. And yet it was one presented in Cobb County to-day.” The 
rabbit had been scared out from a bush just as the drop fell. It was finally cap- 
tured, and “ Judge Winn offered the boy five dollars for one of the feet, but the 
offer was declined.” What a picture of unfeeling barbarism and superstition in 
this Christian year of grace ! 
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him — that is, on a tree or up the mountain — he will be prosperous 
at the year’s end; if below him, his own course will be constantly 
down hill. When one sees a redbird he will also see his sweetheart 
before the day is over. The belief that the jay brought the first earth 
with which the world was made, found among the Louisiana negroes, 
is known also in these mountains, but does not seem to have orig- 
inated with the whites.’ If a “stranger fly” should fly through the 
house it forebodes misfortune. 

When a hole burns in your dress some one is talking bad of you. 
If the hole be in front the evil has just been spoken ; if behind or at 
the side the words were said some time ago. It is lucky to dream of 
finding money, provided the coins are larger than a dime ; otherwise 
it is a bad sign. To dream of snakes means that one has an enemy ; 
to dream of a death is a sign of a wedding, and vice versa. These 
interpretations are in accordance with the regular folk-lore code. It 
is lucky to put on a dress, a stocking, or any article of clothing 
wrong side out, provided one does it by accident and does not turn it 
again. Some one else may be got, however, to take it off and put it 
on again in the right way. 

There are a number of beliefs pertaining to the every-day affairs of 
the household. Every woman knows that a piece of silver put into 
the churn will bring the butter, and she is equally well aware that 
the dirt must be swept into the fire, and never out at the door, as 
that would be sweeping away the luck of the house. Fire taken 
from one house must not be put with that on the hearth of another 
or the families will quarrel. Sassafras or black locust must never be 
burned, and the stick used to stir the soft soap in the kettle should 
always be of pine or sassafras. One should never carry a spade or a 
hoe on his shoulder through a doorway ; or if he happen to do so by 
accident he must go back the same way, otherwise he will be buried 
before a year passes. In Ireland, carrying anything on the shoulder 
through a doorway will stunt the growth of a child. 

There are no fairies in the mountains, and the “ good people” 
probably never crossed the salt ocean in any considerable number, 
but the belief in ghosts and witches is general, and many are the 
stories told of apparitions and conjurings. In one instance within 
the writer's knowledge a woman whose husband had recently died 
sought the services of a reputed wizard to raise the spirit of the dead 
man in order that she might learn where he had concealed his money. 
The man applied to felt himself unequal to the occasion, although 
claiming to have occult powers, but being anxious to earn the liberal 
sum offered by the woman, he came to consult the writer about the 
matter, and thus the secret leaked out. 

1 See the author’s note on ‘‘ The Negro Genesis ” in the American Anthropol 
ogist, i. 230, Washington, July, 1888. 
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Medical charms are held in great esteem here as elsewhere, but 
most of them are already well known to the students of folk-lore, and 
therefore need not be described. The man just referred to was 
generally regarded as a doctor, and was said to be acquainted with 
the virtues of all the common herbs, as was probably the case, but in 
addition to this he claimed the power to cure diseases by the laying 
on of hands. In his demeanor toward others he was usually reserved 
and rather mysterious, but on discovering that the writer had given 
some attention to these subjects, he became more friendly and finally 
quite confidential. On one occasion he described in detail his method 
of curing by the touch. The patient is stretched out on the bed, 
suffering, let us suppose, from rheumatism. The doctor approaches 
and lays both hands, palms downward, upon the breast of the sick 
man. He then draws his hands slowly down along the body of the 
patient, and repeats the operation until he feels the disease enter at 
the tips of his own fingers, then mount gradually into his arms, and 
so pass into his body. At first he can shake off the disease current 
from his fingers, as one shakes drops of water from the hand, but as 
it becomes stronger it fills his whole body and thrills every nerve, 
until at last he can endure it no longer, but must rush out of the 
house to the nearest stream,— which in this country is never very 
far away, —and there washes off the deadly influence by repeated 
ablutions. According to his own statement, the ordeal always left 
him in an exhausted condition, and it seemed as if he himself really 
had faith in the operation. 

The contagion of witchcraft is believed to be checked by burning 
the thing first affected. One lady mentioned an instance near Ashe- 
ville, within her own or her mother’s recollection, where a valuable 
steer suddenly became sick without apparent cause, and the fact was 
attributed to witchcraft. The owner and his neighbors collected a 
pile of logs, laid the sick animal upon it while still alive, and burned 
it to ashes. The same practice existed in England and in Scotland, 
in both of which countries cattle have been thus sacrificed to stop 
the murrain,! while in Ireland for the same purpose the part first 
affected is cut from the body of the dead animal and hung up to 
smoke in the chimney,’ while in Vermont within comparatively recent 
years the dead body of a consumptive has been disinterred and the 
heart taken out and burned, to prevent the recurrence of the disease.® 
From some such idea probably arose the practice of burning witches, 


1 Grimm, J., Deutsche Mythologie, i. 580 passim, 3d ed., Goettingen, 1854. 

2 See the author’s “ Medical Mythology of Ireland,” in Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, xxiv. No. 125, p. 161, Philadelphia, 1887. 

® See the author’s “ Funeral Customs of Ireland,” in idem. xxv. No. 128, p. 
267, Philadelphia, 1888. 
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instead of disposing of them by the simpler method of beheading or 
hanging. 

The riddles told around the fireside, like those current among the 
peasantry of Europe, are generally in rhyme. The following are 
specimens, and may perhaps be found in other parts of the coun- 
- “ It can run and can’t walk, 

It has a tongue and can’t talk.” 
Answer: A wagon. 


“ East and west and north and south, 
Ten thousand teeth and never a mouth.” 
Answer: A card, for carding wool. 


“ Hippy, tippy, up stairs, 
Hippy, tippy, down stairs, 
If you go near hippy tippy, he ’Il bite you.” 
Answer: A hornet. 


The next is undoubtedly very old and of English origin. It is 
well known in Ireland, where there are several forms, and also a 
Gaelic version. It is one of the narrative order, of which perhaps the 
oldest specimen is found in the story of Samson, in which a knowl- 
edge of the story is necessary toa correct solution. The story is that 
of a girl who had been persuaded by a false lover to meet him by 
appointment in a lonely wood at a certain hour at night, his object 
being robbery and murder. Arriving shortly before the appointed 
time, she climbed a tree in order to be out of the reach of wild beasts. 
In a few moments the pretended lover arrived, with a companion, and 
the poor girl was almost frozen with horror at seeing the two proceed 
to dig a grave for their intended victim. After waiting some time 
for her to make her appearance, the two murderers finally went away, 
and the girl, coming down from the tree, managed to drag herself 
home. The next day the man came to upbraid her for not keeping 
the appointment, when she told the story in the following riddle, the 
result being that he was taken and executed :— 


“ Riddle me, riddle me right, 
Guess where I was last Friday night ? 
The bough did bend, my heart did quake, 
When I saw the hole the fox did make.” 


The children have but few song games, or indeed games of any 
kind, owing to the fact that families live far apart, and there are no 
schools — excepting in the larger villages — where the children can 
come together. One song of this kind was obtained from a lady liv- 
ing on Oconaluftee river, who had sung it when a child at her old 
home near Murphy, in the extreme southwestern corner of the State. 
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The writer had previously heard a portion of it in Washington from 
some children whose parents had come from the neighborhood of 
Cleveland in East Tennessee. It is proper to state here that most, 
if not all, of the beliefs and customs noted in this paper are known 
also in the adjacent region west of the Smoky Mountains. The lady 
had forgotten the details of the game, but remembered that one girl, 
presumably the “pretty little pink,” stood in the centre, while the 
others marched around her singing the song. She said it had a very 
pretty tune, which she had forgotten, but on coming into the house 
unexpectedly one afternoon the writer surprised her singing it ina 
rich, clear voice to the familiar old air of “The Girl I Left Behind 
Me.” The allusion to the Mexican war makes it at least forty years 
old, and the glowing description of the country brings to mind the 
glorious prospects of “ revelling in the halls of the Montezumas” held 
out to the volunteers of that period. The lady stated, however, that 
as she had known it the children said “ Quebec town”’ instead of 
“Mexico,” which might indicate that the first part of the song goes 
back as far as the French and Indian war. Here it is: — 
My pretty little pink, I once did think 
That you and I would marry, 
But now I ’ve lost all hopes of that, 
I can no longer tarry. 
I’ve got my knapsack on my back, 
My musket on my shoulder, 
To march away to Mexico, 
To be a gallant soldier. 
Where coffee grows on a white oak tree, 
And the rivers flow with brandy, 
Where the boys are like a lump of gold 
And the girls as sweet as candy. 


James Mooney. 
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CURRENT SUPERSTITIONS. 


II. 


OMENS OF DEATH (CONTINUED). 


It was remarked in the last number that the fifty death warnings 
contained in the introductory paper of this series form only a small 
part of those still surviving in the country. In illustration of this 
statement we give a few additional omens, received after the article 
in question had been printed. It should further be mentioned that 
a large number of signs derived from the behavior of animals, such as 
the howling of a dog at night, the flight of a bird into a chamber, and 
the like, have been omitted, as likely to be the subject of treatment in 
studies of “ Animal and Plant Lore,” now in course of preparation by 
Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen. 

1. If members of a family, after long separation, meet for a reunion, 
some one of the members will die within the year. (Cambridge, 
Mass.) 

2. If an empty rocking-chair is seen to sway back and forth when 
apparently unoccupied, it is supposed that the chair is held by the 
spirit of some deceased member of the family, who has come back 
to choose the next to go, and call that person quickly. (‘“ Harper’s 
Bazar.”) 

3. If a rocking-chair be seen to move backwards and forwards 
while unoccupied, it indicates a death in the family. (Michigan.) 

4. It is a bad sign to drive past a funeral procession. (Maine.) 

5. Put on a widow's crape bonnet, and your husband will die within 
the year. (Boston, Mass.) 

6. If a garment is cut out on Friday, the person for whom it is 
made will not live unless it is finished on the same day. (South 
Indiana.) 

7. If you begin a quilt on Friday, you will never live to finish it. 
(Maine.) An act of this sort gave great distress to a domestic 
servant, who, until the completion of the quilt, daily expected disas- 
ter. This woman was from the French part of Canada. 

We add two signs belonging to Europe, though obtained in this 
country :— 

8. A tallow loop in a candle, called a coffin-handle, denotes a death 
in the family. A black snuff-cap on top of the wick signifies the 
plumes of the hearse. (Isle of Jersey.) 

9. No domestic washing must be done on New Year’s day, for 

If you wash clothes on New Year's day, 


You ‘ll be sure to wash a friend away. 


(Isle of Jersey.) 
VOL. Il. — NO. 5. 8 
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With respect to their ratson d’étre, the omens which have been 
enumerated in this series may be divided into two classes. Some of 
them are pure survivals; that is, having originated in a system of 
ideas now outgrown, they have no apparent reason, but are retained 
only by force of habit. In this case, it often happens that they have 
come to be kept up from motives very different from those which 
led to their introduction. What was once superstition has passed 
into mere ceremonial, and is regarded as the natural expression of 
sentiment. In some cases, by comparative investigation, it is pos- 
sible to ascertain the ideas in which they originated ; in other in- 
stances, their origin remains uncertain or obscure. The cause would 
probably be intelligible if we knew the ancient associations of ideas 
which led to such conclusions ; but at present they survive simply 
as unreasoning expectations. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to observe that the majority 
of the auguries under consideration belong to another category, in- 
asmuch as the popular belief is perfectly comprehensible. These 
fancies have their root in a method of thought which has not en- 
tirely passed away. The state of mind in which they are retained 
is the same state of mind as that in which they originated. Al- 
though in many cases, doubtless, the heirlooms of uncounted cen- 
turies of human activity, they have outlived other opinions, and 
maintained themselves among civilized peoples, because of the per- 
manence of this way of thinking, and because the connection of 
omen and event seemed so natural. Why is it unlucky to break a 
looking-glass? Because the image of the possessor is shattered. 
Why should the sudden striking of aclock portend disaster? Be- 
cause it awakens expectation of a change in the peaceful order of 
life. Why should the sight of a rose out of season portend dis- 
aster? Because the flower, being untimely, has but a short time to 
live. This way of explanation might be extended indefinitely, but 
may safely be left to the judgment of readers. Nor is there now 
space to enter on what may hereafter become the subject of remark, 
the connected phenomena of portents derived from dreams and 
second-sight. 

BELIEFS AND CUSTOMS OF CHILDREN. 

The formation of the ideas of children constitutes a study equally 
interesting from a literary and a scientific point of view. Children 
who live in quiet neighborhoods, and who are much left to them- 
selves, present an attractive subject for the notice of the psychologist ; 
and a good collection of such observations could not fail to possess 
interest. 

The faculties and instincts of man are subject to only slow and 
gradual changes. The essential difference between the civilized 
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human being and the savage is that the natural operation of the pro- 
pensities which the former shares with the latter is checked by the 
barrier of experience interposed by education and tradition. The 
mental state of the child, in whom this restraining force as yet im- 
perfectly operates, constantly reminds us of primitive conditions. To 
his lively fancy, the world of imagination is as real as that of actual 
existence. Many children have imaginary playmates, whose actions 
and feelings are to them as veritable as those of the companions by 
whom they are surrounded. The interval between fancy and per- 
ception is easily bridged. The ideas which they derive from books, 
or from the older people about them, readily become visions. 

One or two examples, taken from a very limited range of observa- 
tion, may give point to these general remarks. 

A young lady recollects that as a child, while walking with a com- 
panion, she cried: “ Why, a fairy lighted on my hand!” The actual 
fact may have been that a bit of thistle-down had rested there. The 
child none the less carried away the impression of a real fairy. 

A lady vividly remembers how, at the age of six or seven years, 
while walking with her aunt on an evening of brilliant starlight, while 
going to the spring to draw a pail of water, she saw a little creature 
with wings fly from one star to another, leaving behind an arc of 
light. She cried to her aunt, who accompanied her: “Oh, aunt, I 
saw a little gold-boy!” Her aunt, somewhat shocked, and rather 
frightened, rebuked the child, who insisted on the literal truth of her 
vision. 

The same child, in going into the garden at morn and evening, 
constantly looked into lilies and tulips in the expectation of finding 
a fairy lying within them. 

All children, as is known, believe in Santa Claus, and find no diffi- 
culty in his flight over the house-tops and down the chimneys. It 
would be interesting to ascertain at what period, if left to themselves, 
their own observations would convince them of the unreality of their 
benefactor. In one instance which has fallen under our observation, 
this disillusion had not been effected at the age of eleven. The boy, 
when the truth was explained to him, was deeply grieved and 
troubled. So far from being unintelligent, he was rather quick of 
mind, and in many respects of a sceptical habit ; but explanation on 
the point in question had been from principle avoided. 

These instances are of interest as illustrating the natural power 
of imaginative perception, which belongs to the present day as much 
as to any other period. They indicate, also, how systems of mythol- 
ogy alter with the change of times. The fairies whom children now 
have faith in, and without fear expect to see, are very different from 
those whom our forefathers believed to exist. These were regarded 
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with a mixture of feelings in which dread and aversion predominated : 
they belonged to the realm of darkness, they were stealers of children, 
they kept in custody beautiful youths and maidens, their arrows pro- 
duced disease and death: it was with a view of modifying their vin- 
dictive jealousy that they were called “ good people.” On the other 
hand, the fairy of literature, modified by association with cupids and 
angels, is a gentle, bright, and amiable creature, a rewarder of merit, 
and friend of little girls. It is the fairy of this Renaissance that 
children now behold in vision and desire to meet. Thus it is that 
a belief is derived from the people, altered by literature, and after- 
wards, under a new form, readmitted to popular imagination. 

We pass on to speak of that part of child-thought not derived from 
the instruction of elders, but acquired from association with other 
children, who again have learned it from their playmates, so that in 
this way an independent childish tradition is formed and maintained 
without the knowledge of the grown people, who have long ago for- 
gotten the lore which they themselves once possessed and received 
in similar manner. 

This tradition ordinarily constitutes the last refuge of a practice or 
superstition which was once universally accepted, and current among 
the leading minds of a period, but, being discredited by the cultivated 
class, became confined to the uneducated part of the community, and 
at last lingers only in the fancies of infants. 

Thus it has been shown that the ring-games, kept up at the present 
day only by very little girls, were the dances of the middle age, in 
which kings and queens took part. These survived as a usage of 
young people, and in the most severe communities, among Puritans 
and Quakers, with whom the name of the dance was an abomination, 
childish usage kept up, unrebuked, the gayety, license, and revel of 
the time of Chaucer. 

Superstition finds a ready welcome among children, and to collect 
the notions entertained by them would be only to repeat those which 
will find a place elsewhere. We shall therefore content ourselves 
with one or two instances of beliefs especially childish, the object 
being to call attention to the theme, and not treat it exhaustively. 

Boys believe that they can prevent the stitch in the side, which is 
liable to be induced by running, by means of holding a pebble under 
the tongue. (Cambridge, Mass.) “I believe that I could run all 
day, and not get tired, if I could hold a pebble under my tongue,” 
said one. 

It is considered unlucky to kill a spider. Children believe it 
causes rain. (Niagara Falls, Ont.) 

For two persons, in walking together, to pass on different sides of 
a post or tree, divides friendship. For this reason children are care- 
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ful not to do this, even if they have to fall back in order to pass in 
single file. The habit thus formed is so strong that many grown 
persons instinctively avoid separating in this way. In the country, 
if a boy and girl are walking together, for the boy to pass on the other 
side of the post would be considered as a mark of indifference. If 
the girl had a companion of her own sex, the latter would, under such 
circumstances, cast on her a meaning glance, and it might be said, 
“So-and-so is mad with Susy” (naming the girl). The boy might 
be entirely innocent of any intention to offend; for this usage is 
perhaps confined to girls. (Massachusetts.) The same principle 
applies to separation by a third person passing between two compan- 
ions. The writer knows of a case in which an educated woman was 
much disturbed because, in a crowd, a stranger forced his way be- 
tween herself and the friend by whom she was escorted. 

It deserves attention, that children do not believe each other on 
simple assertion, but require the truth of the statements made by 
their comrades to be attested by some species of oath. 

A child to whom is told any story which he considers remarkable 
will usually reply by an expression of scepticism, such as, “ Really 
and truly ?” “ Honestly ?”’ “ Earnest, now?” or, “ You are fool- 
ing ?” 

The first speaker answers by some formula of asseveration, as, 
“Honor bright” (New England) ; “ Deed, deed, and double deed” 
(Pennsylvania). 

A formula which has been heard among children in the interior of 
Pennsylvania is, “I cross my heart,” accompanied by the sign of the 
cross. In Maryland this phrase is well known. It is used by negroes 
as well as whites, as appears from the tale, “ How Brer Rabbit was 
allowed to choose his death” (vol. i. of this Journal, p. 148): “Oh, 
please, good Brer Fox, lemme go this time, an’ I cross my heart I 
nebber steal no more cabbage.” The expression, at first sight, has 
an appearance of antiquity, as if it were an old English custom kept 
up among Catholics in Maryland. 

The sign of the cross, however, is connected with an entirely differ- 
ent practice. It has been a surprise to find that such a sign is in 
general use, and apparently ancient, in New England. Here, how- 
ever, it is made on the chin or throat. Thus in Cambridge, Mass., 
a boy will say: “You won't tell?” “No.” “ Well, cross your 
chin.” This habit might be supposed a recent importation, exhibit- 
ing too plainly the mixture of foreign immigration with the old New 
England life. Yet the custom was found, not among the children of 
Catholics, but those of old English strain. So also in Salem, Mass., 
when a child wishes to make an asseveration, he wets the finger in 
the mouth, and signs a cross on thethroat. In Lawrence, Mass., the 
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first part of the sign is made with a vertical stroke. On inquiry, it 
is found that the idea of the cross has nothing to do with the ges- 
ture. The meaning is explained by a form of the custom in which 
are used the words, “ Hope to die if I don’t,” the speaker at the 
same time drawing the forefinger across the throat from ear to ear. 
(Biddeford, Me.) The act therefore signifies, ‘May my throat be 
cut if I divulge this secret.” The gesture, perhaps, is symbolical of 
beheading. 

As we write, a friend contributes aversion of the formula, common 
in Maine, and not uncommon in Massachusetts: 1st boy, “ Honor 
bright?” 2d boy, “Hope to die.” 1st boy, “Cut your throat ?” 
Second boy draws his finger across his throat. This is the strongest 
oath that can be taken by a boy. 

There is another form of childish attestation, which is universally 
in use, and unaccompanied by a significant gesture, but seems to be 
only a variety of the foregoing. Little girls, without any idea of the 
meaning of the words, employ the asseveration : — 





Certain, true, 

Black and blue, 
or, 

Certain and true, 

Black and blue, 


which are sufficiently explained by a fuller form, in use among boys 
(Peabody, Mass.) : — 

Honest and true, 

Black and blue, 

I ’ll cut my head through and through, 


where the speaker thus declares his intention to take his life if he 
violates his faith. The words “black and blue,” however, are hardly 
explained by this intent, and it would seem that the original sense 
is, ‘‘ May I be beaten black and blue, and may my head be cut off, if 
I fail to keep this oath.” 
A variant runs : — 
Certain, true, 


Black and blue, 
Lay me down and cut me in two. 


It is obvious that these childish customs are the survival of ancient 
forms of compact. The symbolic action, indicating to the imagina- 
tion the consequences of deception, is considered, in primitive times, 
to be an essential part of an engagement. Among the Chinese in 
America, at the present day, it is said that the only form of oath re- 
spected is that enforced by the sacrifice of a chicken. The symbol 
is regarded as an indication of the consequences awaiting the per- 
jurer, which it is supposed that the sacrifice insures. The original 
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idea of the children’s usage does not differ from that of the Chinese 
superstition, except that in the latter the penalty of treachery is 
made visible through the medium of a victim. 

It is possible that if the expression “Cross my heart” could be 
traced to its source, it would be found to be, not a Christian symbol, 
but a misunderstanding of the form of oath just mentioned, signifi- 
cant, perhaps, of the punishment of beheading and quartering. 

It may be observed that the habit of expressing doubt, when any 
assertion is made, implies an opinion that the narrator is more likely 
to be lying or jesting than telling the truth. The same implication 
is contained in ejaculations of grown-up persons, now used only as 
expletives, without any intention of expressing disbelief. For ex- 
ample: “ Really!” “You don’t mean it!” “ Sho!” (Yankee dialect 
for pshaw.) “ You’re gassing!” 

The history of this expression, already explained (No. 4, p. 64), is 
germane to the present inquiry. The knights of the middle age were 
in the habit of indulging in extravagant accounts of their own feats, 
called Gads or Gas, whence is derived the term we use as a slang 
expression. Any one who has observed boys will have remarked 
their similar custom of bragging, which is, after all, only the custom 
of heroes of the epos from the time of Pentaur the Egyptian. Their 
boasts are no more to be received as literal fact than would have been 
the recital of his own prowess by a champion of three thousand 
years ago. Hence the habit of expressing disbelief of a remarkable 
narrative. 

As certain gestures and phrases constitute an obligation to truth 
telling, so others excuse from the obligation. Thus the utterance of 
the words “ over the left,” or “in a horn,” indicate that the assertion 
is not to be taken seriously. It is not always necessary that the person 
addressed should understand this qualification. Thus, a number of 
years ago, a boy who desired to make an extravagant story would 
point with his thumb over his left shoulder. If he should succeed in 
accomplishing this without the observation of the boy to whom he 
was talking, so much the better. (Biddeford, Maine.) In the city of 
New York it was sufficient to cross the fingers, elbows, or legs, 
though the act might not be noticed by the companion accosted, and 
under such circumstances no blame attached to a falsehood. It is 
somewhat curious that the cross should thus have a double character 
as requiring truth, and as dispensing with its necessity. In the latter 
case, the idea seems to have been that the speech was not to be ac- 
cepted in a direct sense. 

The custom of children contains also an imprecation against dis- 
loyalty, as in a rhyme everywhere current under various forms :— 
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Tell tale tit, 
Your head shall be split, 
And every dog in our town 
It shall have a bit. 

(Ohio.) 

The rhyme is common in England, as appears from an article en- 
titled “ Studies of Elementary School Life,” printed in “ Longman’s 
Magazine.” The writer, in giving extracts from a number of school 
exercises written by boys, copies an “ Essay on Politeness,” by Wil- 
liam Martin (apparently living in London), thirteen years of age. 
This essay contains the following passage : — 

“Tt is not polite to tell tales of boys. When a boy tells a tale al- 
ways Call him ‘Tell tale tit, Your tongue shall be split, All the dogs 
in the town shall have a little bit.’ You'll see how red he will turn, 
and can’t look you and the other boys in the face.” 

The rhyme, no doubt, was originally an imprecation, supposed, 
like all imprecations, to be effective in bringing about the punishment 
desired. Yet no child uses it with any idea of such result ; it is em- 
ployed as a particularly witty and biting reproach. 

When two young friends happen to meet, or during an interval of 
play, one will subject the other to an interrogation : — 

1st child: “ What’s your name ?”’ 


2d child: “ Pud’n and tame: 
Ask me again and I ’Il tell you the same.” 


The conversation is continued with many variations, of which the 
following verses may serve for examples : — 
“ Where do you live ?” 
“Tn a sieve.” 
“ Who was your mother ?” 
“ Bread and butter.” 


These rhymes, accepted as witty, though to grown persons devoid 
of sense, are current over a great part of the United States. The 
author, whoever he or she may have been, has achieved a popularity 
exceeding that of Longfellow or Tennyson. 

The following lines are recited in making a gift of sweetmeats : — 

Open your mouth and shut your eyes, 


And I ’ll give you something to make you wise. 
(Massachusetts, universal.) 


Shut your eyes and open your mouth, 
And I'll give you something that comes from the south. 
(Ohio.) 
Shut your eyes and open your hand, 
And I'll give you something to make you grand. 
(Ohio.) 
Fanny D. Bergen. 
W. W. Newell. 
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CHILDREN’S RHYMES AND INCANTATIONS. 


Very recently, while engaged in writing in Budapest on ancient 
incantations and their relics, as found in charms and doggerel songs, 
I read the very interesting article by Dr. H. Carrington Bolton, 
avowing his belief that the “ counting-out rhymes” of children are 
the survivals of sortileges or divinations by lot. He remarks that he 
has, however, been able only in one instance to directly connect a 
child's counting-out rhyme with a magic spell. “ According to Le- 
land,” he says, “ the rhyme beginning with 

One-ry, two-ery, ickery, Ann, 


is a Gypsy magic spell in the Romany language.” 

I think that I can add to this two other instances of what are, to 
say the* least, very remarkable coincidences of songs and spells. 
Most people know the song of one John Brown, who had “ Ten little, 
nine little, eight little, seven little, six little Indian boys,”! and of 
the various fates which overtook them, inevitable as the decrees of 
Nemesis. It is also to be observed that after counting them all 
down to zone, the song goes back and returns to ten again. 

This song is really a game, and I have seen it played as one. 
Oddly enough, I have met with two separate Romany versions of it, 
but suppose them to be merely translations of the English song. 
But in Romany; as in most languages, there have existed what may 
be called additive and subtractive magic songs, based on some primi- 
tive Pythagorean principle of the virtues of numbers, or reducing a 
disease by counting it off. Now, in the charms given by Marcellus 
Burdigalensis, a Gallo-Roman of the fifth century (“ Ueber Marcellus 
Burdigalensis,” by Jacob Grimm, Berlin, 1849), there is a magical 
song for curing pains or disorders in the throat or jaws (remedium 
valde certum et utile faucium doloribus), with evident reference to the 
tonsils, known as glandule. This is the incantation of the “ Novem 
Glandulz Sorores,”’ which the ancient doctor describes as “ a wonder- 
ful song,” in which opinion the lover of folk-lore will heartily concur. 


CARMEN MIRUM AD GLANDULAS, 


Glandulas mane carminabis, si dies minuetur, si nox ad vesperam, et digito 
medicinali ac pollice continens eas dices : — 


Novem glandulz sorores, 
Octo glandulz sorores, 


1 This song, which, with its air, is old in the United States (I remember hear- 
ing it in 1847), has been vulgarized, in England, at least of late, by being turned 
into ten little migger boys. 
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Septem glandulz sorores, 
Sex glandulze sorores, 
Quinque glandule sorores, 
Quatuor glandule sorores, 
Tres glandulz sorores, 
Duae glandulz sorores, 
Una glandula soror ! 


Novem fiunt glandule, 
Octo fiunt glandule, 
Septem fiunt glandula, 
Sex fiunt glandula, 
Quinque fiunt glandula, 
Quatuor fiunt glandale, 
Tres fiunt glandula, 
Duae fiunt glandule, 
Una fit glandula, 

Nulla fit glandula ! 


It rises before us as we read —a chorus of rosy little Romans, 
bouncing Auluses and Marcelluses, Clodiuses and Manliuses, scream- 
ing together: Nine little, eight little, seven little, six little, five little, 
four little, three little, two little acorn girls! until they were reduced 
to una glandula et nulla —“ then there was none.” They had heard 
their elders repeat it as a charm against sore throat, —and can any 
one doubt that they at once applied it to the wild witchcraft of fun 
and the sublime sorcery of sport, which are as wonderful in their 
way as anything in all theurgia or occultism. In any case, the song 
of the “ Nine Little Acorn Girls” is very like that of the “ Ten 
Little Indians.” 

There appears to lie in this formula a confusion or affinity between 
glandul@, meaning tonsils, and the same word as applied to acorns. 
As is often the case, the similarity of name, based on a resemblance, 
caused an opinion that there must be “ sympathetic” curative quali- 
ties. Judging by other “cures,” I infer from the mention of number 
that nine real acorns were used in the incantation. 

There is another nursery rhyme, which I think is applied to count- 
ing-out. If I am wrong, Dr. Bolton can correct me. It is as follows :— 

Snail, snail, come out of your hole, 
Or else I'll beat you as black as a coal ! 
Snail, snail, put out your head, 
Or else I'll kill you till you are dead ! 
This rhyme ran originally, — 
Mole, mole, come out of your hole, 
as appears from the very obvious rhyme, the fact that snails do 


not live in holes, and finally, because it is a version of a French nur- 
sery rhyme. But according to De Gubernatis (“ La Mythologie des 
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Plantes,” vol. ii. p. 296), this was originally in the Department of the 
Orne an incantation “to drive away the evil spirits who attack apples 
and pears,” sung while burning the moss from the trunk and 


branches : — 
Taupes et mulots, sortez de mon enclos, 
Ou je vous brilerai la barbe et les os, 
Bonjour les rois, jusqu’& douze mois, 
Douze mois passés, rois, revenez. 
Charge, pommier ! charge, poirier ! 
A chacque petite branchette, 
Toute pleine ma grande pochette. 


According to Du Cange, only the first two lines were sung, with 
a different ceremony. De Gubernatis, I find, in his “ Zodlogical 
Mythology,” settles the question by declaring that “the mole and 
snail are (in folk-lore) of the same nature as the gray mouse,” and 
cites five Italian versions of the snail song, with one German form, 
in connection with the mole, so that there can be little doubt that 
the snail song and that of the mole are the same. The original may 
possibly exist in early Latin or in Celtic. Doctor Marcellus trans- 
ferred many charms from the Gaulish or Celtic into his own tongue, 
and Grimm has interpreted them by the aid of Irish. 

It had often occurred to me that the common rhyme, — 

One, two, three, four, five, 

I caught a hare alive ; 

Six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 

I let her go again, 
must be a spell. By a strange chance, while thinking on this very 
subject, I opened “ Marcellus Burdigalensis,” and found that to 
effect a certain cure for divers diseases, we must, like the cook in 
Mrs. Glasse’s receipts, “ First catch your hare,” and after plucking 
some of the down from its belly, “ ipsum vivum dimittis,” “ let her go 
again.” The hare acts as a scapegoat for “the sin of illness,” for 
“sublata lana leporem vivum dimittas, et dicas ei, dum dimittis 
eum, — 

Fuge, fuge, lepuscula, et tecum aufer coli dolorem ! ” 

It has been observed that counting forms the basis‘ of both the 
children’s rhymes in question, and of a great number of witch-spells, 
Hence, children who live where such spells are daily repeated, when- 
ever an accident occurs, or something unlucky passes by, soon pick 
them up. With this in mind, I very recently asked a professional 
fortune-teller, a woman, native of the Tuscan Romagna, and one who 
is intimate with the mysterious college of witches and wizards of that 
strange country (and who has a passion for collecting spells and 
charms), whether she thought that children’s counting-out or summon- 
ing rhymes had anything in common with incantations. She caught 
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the idea at once, and illustrated it by remarking that, as in spells or 
sorcery, we summon those whom we bewitch, one by one, by name, 
so it is in children’s rhymes, and to illustrate it, she sang to a very 
pretty air the following :— 

Ecco |’ imbasciatore ! 

Col tua le vi la lera — 


Cosa volete col tua la li la, 
Col tua le li va la? 


Voglio la Cesarina, 
Col tua le li va la, 
Voglio la Armida, etc. 


So she proceeded to call la Gesualda, Barbera, Bianca, Fortunata, 
Uliva, Filomena, Maddalena, Pia, Gemma, Ida, Lorenzina, Carolina, 
Annunciatina, and Margo. 

It must certainly be admitted that if all these resemblances be- 
tween old counting-out rhymes and incantations are mere coinci- 


dences, they are at least very extraordinary. 
Charies G. Leland. 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 
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RHYMES FROM OLD POWDER-HORNS. 


Some years ago I met with some old powder-horns in the Mohawk 
Valley, which interested me greatly. They were made during the old 
French war, and, besides other devices, had maps of the Hudson and 
Mohawk valleys, showing the location of early forts and settlements. 
I have examined many since, but those with maps have the most 
importance, though they are not the most curious of all. Foreign 
ports are sometimes represented, but the Hudson is elaborated only 
above Albany, asarule. On one side of the horn this valley is con- 
tinued northward, including Lakes George and Champlain ; on the 
other the chain of forts embraces those westward to Lake Ontario. 

Recently, Mr. Rufus A. Grider of Canajoharie sent me a large 
number of beautifully executed drawings of such horns, made by 
him in various parts of the country. It would occupy much space to 
describe all these, and I restrict myself to some of their curious in- 
scriptions and illustrations of manners of the day. 

One has scroll-work, with owls, and these words : — 

When Bows and weighty Spears were us’d in Fight, 
’twere nervous Limbs Declar4 a man of might. 
But Now, Gun ’powder Scorns such Strength to own 


And heroes not by Limbs but Souls are shown. 
W. A. R. Thomas Williams. 


This Horn Was made at Lake George The Battle 8 of Sepr A. D. 1755. 


I Powder, with my brother ball 
I™ hero Like, I Conker all. 
John Bush Fecit. 


The last couplet was a favorite one, but as it has many variations, 
I will give other examples as they occur. This one is owned in 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Another, from Cherry Valley, has the same lines : — 


Edmund Austin’s Horn Made at Lake George, October 1 ye 11. Ad 1758. 


I Powder with My Brother Baul 

a Hero Like I Conger All. 

the Rose is Red the Grass Is Green, 
the Years Are Past Which I Have Sen. 


Not very different is another: — 


John Butler his horn, Made at Crown point november the 5 + 1759. 


I powder, with my Brother Ball 
hero like do Conker all. 


One dated in 1706 has a fine picture of Halifax, but has the odd 
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conceit of representing an immense officer on horseback in the back- 
ground, commanding a large body of very small troops in the fore- 
ground. His greatness is shown by the contrast. 

Another, used at Bunker Hill, has a drinking scene and other 
figures. The inscription is, — 


Daniel Higbe, his Horn maid at Roxbury, May the 7’8, 1775. Price 


So Steel not this for fear of shame, 

For on it stands the owner’s name 

With in this horn there doth abide 

A dost to humble tyrants pride. 

Then let us rise and play our part, 

And ! bloody tirants to the heart 

The Lord will shield us in the fight, 

And we shall put our foes to flight. 

Thn Fredom shall be ours forevermore, 
And Libberty resound from shor to shore. 
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THE VAUGHAN. 
Owned by the Oneida Historical Society. 


One owned by the Oneida Historical Society is quite curious. It 
has many designs of warlike articles, but in a central compartment 
are two men fighting with swords. On the right are the words, 
‘J. C. Hyde —Gard your head.” In another division, on the left, is 
Satan with horns and hoofs. These words accompany the figure: 
“the Devil. ile have one of them,” intimating that even in that day 
some disapproved of duelling. An inscription follows : — 


1 The engraver should have used stad. To make up for this error, he put a 
short sword at the end of the line. 
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I Powder ;: With : my Brother: Ball. 

A Hearoe : like : do : Conquor : all 

John Vaughan : His : Horn Made : Sepr 20% 1764 
Steal : not: this: Horn : by: Day: nor: Night 

For : the : owners : name : Stands : fare : in : Sight. 

Later writers add something to the early rhymes, but not on the 
horns themselves, and concerning this one, General Darling, Secretary 
the Oneida Historical Society, has written these lines, which tell of 
part of its tale: — 

Behold this ancient powder horn, 

The owner’s name was John Vaughan, 
Who carved upon its oval face 

The records of a by-gone race, 

In Seventeen Sixty-five, A. D., 

This horn was found within a tree, 
Placed there by one who lost his life 
By Mohawk gleaming scalping knife. 


Another, used in the Revolution, has simply patriotic emblems 
and expressions, showing the feelings of the owner long before the 
war commenced: “Liberty and No Slavery. Made in Lyme— May 
the 20 — The. Year. 1770— For the : — Defence of Liberty. Elihu 
Ely : Owner.” 

The mottoes on the British arms are often misspelled, and some- 
times intentionally altered. A very elaborate horn of 1759 has 
“ Shoni Ovi Maw Pheal,” and “ Dieu et mon Doet.” In another, 
“Eliphalet Stephens, His Horn made at Owoswago, Ano t Ye 1757,” 
in place of Honi soit, is “The Evn Lion and T.” 

A Connecticut horn of the Revolution suggests that Patrick 
Henry’s famous speech was extensively read. A tree is labelled 
“Liberty Tree,” and the words “ Liberty or Death” are in capitals. 
The owner did not wish to be forgotten, and engraved these words 
which now perpetuate his memory : — 

Oliver Graham it tis My Name 
At Saybrook I Was born, 
When this you See 

Remember Me, 


if I AM Dead and Gon. 
Oliver Graham his horn. 


Mr. Grider, to whose taste and research I am so much indebted 
in this matter, has thus described another elaborate horn, after the 
manner of our sires : — 


Dragoon and Dial — half between 
The letters H. B. S. are seen, 
My owner was a trooper bold, 
Who battled under brave Arnold, 
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When he disputed British Rights 

By fierce attacks at Bemis’ Heights 
Fort Edward was familiar ground, 
Where for a time, a rest was found, 
And Bloody Pond, well known to me, 
Was deemed an awful spot to be. 

When war, and war’s alarms had closed, 
My owner at Lake George reposed, 
Here I am still, — and still retain 

The H. B. S., my owner’s name. 











THE TIMOTHY PATTERSON. 
Now owned by C. F. Gunther, Chicago, IL 


Watch Island, Zake George, and view of Sabbath Day Point — here both Abercrombie and Lord Am- 
herst recruited their armies —and here, from Watch Island, General Putnam dispersed an Expedition 
during the Revolution. Sketched by R. A. Grider, in 1887. 


A fine horn at Albany has some figures on it which the maker 
need not have labelled “ Goos and Fox.” Under a dog are the words, 


This is Defiance To the Proud French. Fort Edward —June 17: 1759— 
Elijah Sharp — His Horn — Success to the Brittish Arms. 


My Powder, With my Brother Ball, 
we Herow-Like do Conquer all. 


Under other figures is this: “Our Duke is a Bold Commander.” 

There is another noteworthy for a representation of a tavern with 
a half-moon sign. A table within is set with glasses and a decanter, 
while a duel is going on at the rear of the house. The record on the 
horn is, “ March The made by Nor Walk, John Deen His Horn 
1758.” There are others with early scenes. 
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The man who made another old horn saw the funny side of 
things :— 
The Memorial of a Franzy Cow? 
I write on it to tell you how 
That when she was tied she struck 
The tree and by hur unlucky stroke 
This horn fell to me. Stephen Clark. 


The rhyme requires a different division of the lines from that on 
the horn, ¢vee and me forming the proper terminations. Then follows, 
“ The forts on Dogester was B. G. March th 4 A. D. 1776, and the 17 
instant the regulars left Boston.” 

Another has “ Liberty or Death,” and under a British officer is 
“Old Thomas Gage going from Boston.” 


’ 


ra Goopads Nir : 


wanes Basb er sues 





THE COLONEL CAMPBELL. 


This horn was made for Colonel S. Campbell of Cherry Valley, N. Y., now possessed by his grand- 
son Douglas Campbell, No. 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


One which Mr. Grider had not seen has on it the name of Serg* 
Ichabod French, Jan. 10, 1748. Besides many pictures it has the 
good old couplet on it, — 


A man of words and not of deeds, 
Is like a garden full of weeds. 


On the powder-horn maps the name of Stone Arabia is never 
spelled as now, and from an old family Mr. Grider had this account 
of the origin of the name. The German girls were helping pick up 
stones when a traveller inquired what place it was. They thought 


1 In other words, a mad or frenzied cow. 
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he asked what they were doing, and answered, “Stone Raffen.” This 
he supposed was the name, and wrote it down Stone Arabia. The 
explanation is ingenious, but there was also a Stone Arabia near 
Albany about the same time, and the name probably came with early 
settlers from thence. 

In early days Ticonderoga was variously spelled. It was evacuated 
July 30, 1759, and some exultation over several victories is expressed 
on a powder-horn of that year : — 

Nathan Garnsey of Litchfield his horn made at TIONTIROGE by Peter Garn- 
sey August ye 17 1759. 

I, powder with my brother ball 
Am hero like do concur all 
See how we make the French dogs run 
The fields we have gained 
The forts we have woon 
When this you see remember me. 
NG 

This is a curious blending of standard rhymes and original lines, 
but the author was evidently inspired by the military success of that 
year, so that his muse took an exultant flight. 

Besides the things I have mentioned: here, there is very much on 
these old horns that is more than interesting. They remind us of 
the horn-books of our ancestors, and preserve for us some of the 
thoughts of the common people. The beauty of the engraving is 
often noteworthy, and if the spelling is occasionally quaint, it com- 
pares favorably with that of many leading men of colonial times. 
Some otherwise unknown places appear on the maps of these soldiers 
and scouts, and characteristic costumes are spiritedly represented. 
They faithfully preserve the names of those who have no other 


monuments, and who yet were brave defenders of their land. 
W. M. Beauchamp. 
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ESKIMO TALES AND SONGS. 


DurinG his explorations in Baffin Land, F. Boas collected a con- 
siderable number of songs, fables, and tales of the Eskimo inhabiting 
that region, a few of which are of recent origin, while by far the 
greater number have been handed down from generation to gener- 
ation. As the proper translation of these texts requires a most thor- 
ough knowledge of the Eskimo language, H. Rink, the other writer 
of the present paper, undertook this task, F. Boas furnishing notes 
only on points of dialectic difference between the Greenlandic and 
the language of these songs. The following translations, the first 
excepted, and the linguistic notes are due to H. Rink, the explana- 
tions of the songs to F. Boas. 

The translation of such texts offers peculiar difficulties. To be 
properly understood, the tales must be heard as told by the story- 
teller in the snow-house ; the surroundings greatly enhancing their 
charm and facilitating comprehension. The contents of the tale 
have been often talked about. Now the lamps are made to burn low; 
the story-teller strips off his outer jacket and retires to the rear part 
of the hut, facing the wall. He pulls his hood over his head, puts on 
his mittens, and begins in a low chant, first singing slowly, then with 
increasing rapidity, in a monotonous recitative, until he comes to one 
of the songs, which are frequently interspersed between the tales. 
These are still more difficult to render, the words being often rather 
trifling, the sentences abrupt, and the author presuming the audience 
to be familiar with the whole subject of the song, and able to guess 
the greater part of it. According as euphony and cadence require, 
the words are sometimes abbreviated almost to interjections, some- 
times lengthened by rare or obsolete affixes, the meaning of which is 
not understood by the present generation, while occasionally words 
of the peculiar Angakok speech and of magic spells are interspersed. 
If these difficulties have been met with in Greenland, they are much 
more conspicuous in texts written in little known dialects. To a 
literal translation of the following songs explanatory remarks on some 
of the most striking differences of the Greenlandic have been added, 
to illustrate the relation of the Baffin Land dialect to those of Green- 
land (Gr) and Labrador (L.). Kleinschmidt’s alphabet has been used, 
with the exception of q, which is used instead of his k, and x, which 
is used for ch in Scottish loch. 

The following tradition was obtained from an old Eskimo, Pakaq 
by name, in Cumberland Sound. The text, given below, is sung in 
a low recitative by the story teller. The song itself is undoubtedly 
of considerable antiquity, particularly the conclusion, which is told 
almost with the same words by the Eskimo of Greenland. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE ADLET AND OF THE WHITE MEN. 


Uinigumissuitoq qingmiminik  uinginerlipae Qingmingagoqg 
She who did not want to a dog she takes for her With the dog, it is said 
have a husband husband. 
silamut unuang tutigluk nanidjuk. Irdnivoq qudlinik, 
outside at night both under the same they are found. She gives birth to ten, 
cover 


aipunga qingmit, aipunga Adlet. Angijudlirput. Itungat 


the one dogs, the others Adlet. They begin to Their grand- 
grow up. father 
tikitaranget netirtluné usidlune qayangenut, irdnutangit 
every time he comes when he had when he had upon the kayak, his grandchildren 
to them got a seal loaded it 
alupararterpugmeta, piqbijiliranigit qeqertomut agqpéit paningilo 
as they ate much and giving them a place of to an island he carries the daughter 
requently, abode for the future them and 


tangmarmik. Angutat gqingmiq  puimiktlune neqgejuqpurpoq 


all. Their father the dog swimming again to him he fetches meat 
kaminik. Qingminigoq ujimijartlune neqessomirmegog ujarqamigé 
in the boots. The dog, itis said hanging them around as he had had meat, it is with stones 
is neck said 
iludlirtogik kivivung. Kivingmigoq ituata  tujurpeit. Itungagog 
when he had filled he sinks. When he was drowned, their grand- they send His grandfather, 
both of them it is said father them (?) it is said 
angigarpog; atedlo  sudle_ tujurpeit. Arnargoq  ogqapuro: 
he goes home ; and more still they send them. The woman, it says: 
is said 
Itirtse qaijenga alupirsilugo, itirtse pasiuq. Toqovogq. 
Your grand- his kayak awaiting, your grand- you shall He is dead. 
father father attack. 
Irdnuteitagoq ujarpat. Aitungagmiog umiartatlitovik 
His grandsons, it is she searches for them. Making a sole for herself provided quickly with a 
said new boat 


audlagovait _ikirmut: 


she orders them to into the open 
travel sea : 
Angnaijaja. Taununga ima tikikusilima saipaqomik 
Angnaijaja. Down there when you will have little things 
arrived 


panginierlarpuse. Angnaija. 


you will make. Angnaija. 


The following is a translation of this song : — 

Uinigumissuitoq married a dog. One night she was found outside 
the hut sleeping with the dog. She gave birth to ten children, one 
half of them dogs, the other Adlet. The children grew up. Every 
time their grandfather had got a seal, he loaded it upon his kayak and 
carried it to them. His grandchildren were very voracious. There- 
fore he selected an island for their place of abode and carried them 
over there, his daughter, the dog, and the children. Their father, 
the dog, swam every day to the old man’s hut to fetch meat in a pair 
of boots which he had hung around his neck. One day the grand- 
father filled them with stones instead of meat and thus drowned the 
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dog. When he was drowned their grandfather continued to send 
them food. The mother, however, said to her children: “ Watch 
your grandfather, when he goes out in his kayak, and attack him!” 
They killed him. Then she searched for her children, and after hav- 
ing cut a sole for herself, she transformed it quickly into a boat, in 
which she ordered them to travel across the ocean. She sang: 
“ Angnaijaja. When you will have arrived on the other side, you 
will make many little things. Angnaija.” 

Here is a fuller account of the tradition : — 

Savigong (7. ¢., the knifeman), an old man, lived alone with his 
daughter. Her name was Niviarsiang (7. ¢., the girl), but as she did 
not want to take a husband she was also called Uinigumissuitung 
(z. e., she who did not want to take a husband). She refused all her 
suitors, but at last a dog, spotted white and red, whose name was 
Ijiqang (z. ¢., the powerful eye), won her affection and she married 
him. They had ten children, five of whom were Adlet and five dogs. 
The legs of the Adlet were like those of dogs, and hairy all over, 
the soles excepted, while the upper part of their bodies was human, 
When the children grew up they became very voracious, and as the 
dog Ijiqang did not go hunting at all, but let his father-in-law pro- 
vide for the whole family, Saviqong found great difficulty in feed- 
ing them. Moreover, the children were very clamorous and noisy ; 
so at last their grandfather, being tired of their manifold demands 
and the trouble they gave him, put the whole family into his boat 
and carried them to a small island. He told Ijiqang to come every 
day and fetch meat. 

Niviarsiang hung a pair of boots on his neck and he swam across 
the narrow channel separating the island from the mainland. But 
Saviqong, instead of giving him meat, filled the boots with heavy 
stones which drowned Ijiqang when he attempted to return ‘to the 
island. 

Niviarsiang thought of revenging the death of her husband. She 
sent the young dogs to her father’s hut and let them gnaw off his 
feet and hands. In return Saviqong, when his daughter happened 
to be in his boat, threw her overboard, and cut off her fingers when 
she clung to the gunwale. As they fell into the sea they were trans- 
formed into seals ahd whales. At last he allowed her to climb again 
into the boat. 

As she feared that her father might think of killing or maiming 
her children, she ordered the Adlet to go inland, where they became 
the ancestors of a numerous people. She made a boat for the young 
dogs, setting up two sticks for masts in the sole of one of her boots, 
and sent the puppies across the ocean. She sang: “ Angnaijaja. 
When you will have arrived on the other side, you will make many 
little things. Angnaija.” 
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In Greenland and the northern portion of Baffin Land the chil- 
dren, which are called Adlet in our tale, are called Ergqigdlit. It is of 
great interest to notice that the Labrador Eskimo call the Indians of 
the interior Adlet, while the tribes inhabiting the west coast of 
Hudson Bay call them Ergqigdlit. In Baffin Land and Greenland the 
historical meaning of the term has totally disappeared, but it de- 
notes a fabulous tribe with dog’s legs and a human body. It is diffi- 
cult to account for the application of these different terms to both 
Indians and the fabulous beings above referred to. 

Rink gives an abstract of the legend, as he heard it in Greenland 
(Rink, “Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo,” p. 471): “A woman 
who was mated with a dog got ten children. When they had grown 
larger she ordered them to devour her father, whereupon she divided 
them into two parties and sent them off from home to seek their 
subsistence henceforth by themselves. Five of them, who were 
sent up the country, grew erkileks ; and the other five she gave the 
sole of an old boot, and put it into the sea, when it rapidly expanded 
and grew a ship, in which they went off, turning into Europeans.” 

J. Murdoch reports a fragment of the same legend from Point 
Barrow, Alaska. He says (“American Naturalist,” 1886, p. 594): 
“ Long ago, Aselu, a dog, was tied to a stick. He bit the stick (z. ¢., 
set himself free) and went into the house where he had intercourse 
with a woman who gave birth to men and dogs.” 

It is remarkable that, according to Petitot (“ Monographie des Es- 
quimaux Tchiglit.” p. 24), the Mackenzie Eskimo should have an alto- 
gether different account on this subject. He gives the following 
tradition: Far west on a large island, the beaver created two men. 
They came to the bank of a river hunting ptarmigan. They quar- 
relled about their ptarmigan and separated. One became the ances- 
tor of the Eskimo, the other that of the sea animals, who were the 
ancestors of the Europeans. The Erqigdlit, according to his report, 
originated from eggs of lice. It seems to me very probable that this 
is only a very fragmentary and imperfect portion of the complete 
story as told by the Mackenzie tribes. 

It is a very interesting fact that the Eskimo, from Greenland to 
the Mackenzie, apply the term qavdlunaq or qablunagq to the whites, 
with whom they became acquainted comparatively recently, and that 
they have a legend, evidently of great antiquity, referring to their 
origin. There are two explanations of this fact that suggest them- 
selves: Either the tradition was not invented until the Eskimo 
came into contact with the whites, or an old tradition was applied to 
the whites when they became first known to the Eskimo. I believe 
the former explanation to be very improbable, as the Eskimo report 
events that happened about three hundred years ago, as Frobisher’s 
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expedition to Frobisher Bay, without any additions. It is, on the 
other hand, entirely in accord with known facts, that the report of 
the advent of the whites coming from beyond the sea should be con- 
founded with an old legend treating of a tribe of this kind, and it is 
easily understood how such a legend spread from one tribe to the 
other. It is worth remarking, that the song given above does not 
refer to the whites expressly, although it is understood that “the 
little things” the children make are the whites. 

The fuller account of the tradition as given above shows a marked 
resemblance to the Sedna legend, which I have treated at another 
place (Petermann’s “ Mittheilungen,” 1887, p. 303). Evidently the 
story of the transformation of her fingers into sea animals is the 
same in both. Petitot’s tale also indicates a certain connection be- 
tween the legend of the sea animals and of the whites. 

It would be of the greatest interest to know the version in which 
this legend is told in Alaska, as it would probably give a clue to its 
history, more particularly to the question, how the legend came to be 
applied to the whites. 

We give here the text of the Sedna legend : — 


SEDNALO! QAxODLULO.! 


SEDNOR AND THE FULMAR. 


Nautaima Uinigumissuitoq ?? Qajarmut® kangenut‘ audlirtoq. 


Where then She who never would marry ? In a kayok to the mainland going off. 
Sikoga’ngenut® ikurika’.® Takuvigit ijika,* takuvigit ? 
Over the ice crossed. Doest thou see my eyes, Doest thou see them? 


ia ha ha ha ha! 
ia ha ha ha _ ha! 


Tupirmut itelingmut® aidniedliranuk® qietaronivik.” Anguta’ 


Toa tent of ragged skins as he had brought her crying. Her father 
angninga umiarmut tikitog. Paningminik aitirtog.. Umiarmut 
her elder brother in a boat coming. His daughter going for. In the boat 
paninga ikivog. Uinga™ qayodluk  qiessivog. Qayodluk 
his daughter embarked. Her husband the fulmar cried. The fulmar 
oxapog : agartsorutika ® takuleka taimaitjut ijingit 
says: my means for transforming let me see them being thus the eyes 
takudnejukpat. Tupirmut angiqatut™ gqaxodluk  madliilirpoq. 
they see once more (?). To the tent going home the fulmar followed. 
Anure agsualuk kanipoq; umiavat®  kanipogq. Panine 
Wind very strong was near; they were wrecked nearly. His daughter 
singipa. Umiarmut igdliuktut® umiarmut ajeqpurpog.” 
he pushed into the sea. To the boat on both sides to the boat she clings. 
Savingmut anauva: agbirit® puiva™® Atédlo anauva: ugjuk 
With a knife he struck her: whales emerged. Again he struck her: a thongseal 
puiva. Atedlo anauva: netiq puiva. Tamarme™” ajeqpurpa: 


emerged. Again he struck her: a fiord seal emerged. Her whole body she leaned : 
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Savingmut ijingemut touqpa. Toqova.*4 Nunamut anguta niuva. 
With a knife into the eyes he stabbed her. He killed her. On the shore her father _ lifted her 
Qipingnik tigussiva™ Tininermut idnatirpa) Qingmisumik* 
A quilt he took. On the beach he laid her down. With a dog skin 


gipigpoq. Udlutiva. 


she was covered. The flood-tide took her. 


Explanations: 1. Theaffix -/o means and. 2. Gr. uvinigkumajuitsog. 3. The 
ending -mux?, to, appears to be used here and in several other places instead of 
-mik, or -kut, with or by. 4. Perhaps Gr. kangimut or kangermut, towards the 
inland or the cape of the mainland. 5. Gr. sikup ganut,; L.s. kanganut. 6. Gr. 
tharpog. 7. Gr.issika. 8, Gr. ttsat, tent, skins ; -/uk, bad; itsa/ungnut. 9g, Gr. 
ainiatdlaramiuk, as he had brought her. to. Gr. giavog, L. kéavok, he cries. 
11. Gr. désivog, or aigdlerpog, he goes for something; L. atklerpok, aitorpa, 
brings her something. 12. The L. form, -aga; Gr. uvia. 13. This very doubtful 
expression reminds of Gr. agssartorneg, transformation of shape by magic, a word 
occurring in legends. Here: the man assuming the shape of bird (?) ; the end- 
ing -torutika, my reasons or means for. 14. Gr. angerd/artut; L. angerartut. 
15- Perhaps Gr. umidt, their boat; umiu'put, they were wrecked. 16. Gr. 
igdlugtut. 17. Gr. ajaperpog. 18. L. arvek, pl. arverit. 19. In songs the end- 
ings -vd, -fa, often take the place of -vog, -fog, and the singular is frequently used 
instead of the plural. It may be that this is due to rhythmical reasons. 20. 
Verbatim ; he or she entire. 21. Gr. foguvog, he dies; togupd, he kills him. 
22. Gr. tiguvd', he takes it; fégusivog, he takes (something). 23. L. kingmisuk, 
dog skin. 

RAVEN AND GULL. 


The following dialogue refers to a tale well known in Greenland 
(“Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo,” No. 108, p. 451, in abstract), 
where it is stated that an angakok and his son visited a house in- 
habited by ravens and gulls, who regaled them with excrements and 
twigs. The angakok is able to see the birds in human shape. We 
must imagine the birds sitting in their house, — the bird-cliff, — con- 
versing and looking at the men, who are seen to approach on the ice, 
coming shoreward, and who finally reach the entrance of the house. 


Tulugaq: Irdni’ng,!  irdni‘ng, takojartopa’gin,? inuktau'ja 
The raven (says): Son, son, doest thou go to see them, that man 


namui'dlirtog* pixalu’jang* unguata’ne? 


going somewhere the iceberg beyond ? 
Irdning, irdning, takojartopagin, inuktauja namuidlirtoq piyalujang 
Son, son, doest thou go to see, that man going somewhere the iceberg 


miksitine ?5 
on this side ? 
Irdning, irdning, takojartopagin inuktauja namuidlirtoq ikerga’kulu ® 
Son, son, doest thou see that man going somewhere the small rock 
senie’ne ? 
at the side of ? 
Irdning, irdning, takojartopagin inuktauja sigjamilirtung ?7 
Son, son, doest thou go to see them that man reaching the shore ? 
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Irdning, irdning, takojartopagin inuk taki’ka*® pamilirtung? 


Son, son, doest thou goto see the man yonder reaching the entrance ? 
Iteqaro’vin® iserit ! Unalipila’rogq ! 
If thou hast an anus come in! But take this! 
Inung: Ah! piungmangitinga ” piteaeng sudnalogaq. 
The man (says): Ah! I do not like something bad (?) 
Tulugaq: Unalipila’roq ! 
The raven (says) : But take this! 
Inung: Taima, taima! pissuilenga!™ 
The man: So it is, so it is! I will not have it! 
Nauja: Quti’uq!” Quti’uq! Quti’uq! 
The gull: Bring it! Bring it! Bring it! 
Tulugaq: Issilarin nutarualung! Unalipila’roq! 
The raven: Just step inside, big baby! But take this! 
Inung: Taima, taima! pissuilenga! 
The man: So it is, soitis! I will not have it! 


ee : icin | 4 
Tulugaq: Maunga kangivermigin ! 


The raven: This way come here further inside! 
Nauja: Quti’uq! najatama,_ aititietaminga _pitsiqaming ® 
The gull: Bring it! my sister, go and fetch dried fish 


exaluminakdjaming. 


pieces of salmon. 


Explanations: 1. Gr. ermeg. 2. Gr. takujartorpog, he goes to see. 3. L. 
namurigarpok ; or from Gr. mangmagpog, carries something on his back. 4. L. 
pekkalujak,; Gr. tluliag. 5. L. miksiptinut. 6. L. ikkarok; -kuluk, small. 7. 
Gr. sigssamilersog, beginning to be on the beach. 8. Gr. fakiga, yonder (in the 
south). 9. A very doubtful word: Gr, literally ttegaruvit, if thou hast an anus; 
perhaps ¢sergdruvit, when thou first enters. 10. Gr. piumangitsunga. 11. Gr. 
pissuitdlunga. 12. Gr. gaissuk. 13. L. mutarak, -aluk. 14. L. kangivarpa, 
he goes from the entrance further inside towards him. 15. L. pipse,; Gr. mivse, 
or mivse, split and dried fish. 


AVIGNAQULULO TERIENIARLO. 


THE LEMMING AND THE FOX. 


Avignaq: Pissuqa’ng,! pissuqadla ! sinirsartuarpin ?? 
Lemming : Fox! fox ! doest thou always run along the beach ” 
nigegsarsiarpin ? 8 
Doest thou search for some- 

thing to eat? 

Terieniaq: Suva, niukitu,‘ timikitung? Kinauna® angmalortung, 
The fox: What will with his short with his bitofa | Who is that round thing, 

he legs, body ? 


niuki-niukitu ? 
small leg — small legged 
one? 
Explanations: 1. From the angakok language. 2. L. senertarpok, runs along. 
the edge ; Gr. -(/)uarfog, continually. 3. Gr. megigssarsiorpit. 4. Gr. -kitsog, 
having a small or scarce. 5. Or hina una, that face. 
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The last two tales or fables are told in a very artistic manner. 
The first lines of the raven tale are spoken in a marked rhythm, as 
indicated in the first line, the arsis being about half a tone higher 
than the thesis. The style of delivery may be indicated thus : — 


l —e i} | l —— 
la + |e ne % 6 | ee ne ® odee|te te = 6 « | 


Ird - ni - ng, ird - ni - ng, takojarto - pa - gin, i - nuk 
J — =———!! ! yx 
o é@ la ne “@e@edeaedaeata @ 
tau - ja na-mu -i- clas pi- xa-lujang ungua - ta - ne. 


The words takojurtopa'gin, and particularly later on uwnalipila'rog, 
are pronounced from the depth of the throat, imitating the croaking 
of the raven. The gull’s voice is imitated in the rapidly pronounced 
screaming : Quti’uq, quti’uq, quti’uq. 

While the foregoing tales are undoubtedly ancient, the following 
songs are modern. The first is said to have been composed about a 
hundred years ago. The Eskimo of Cumberland Sound are in the 
habit of visiting every summer a large lake, called Netiling, 2. ¢., with 
seals. There they find an abundance of deer and salmon, and, as the 
name suggests, even seals frequent the waters of this lake. The 
journey is very arduous, occupying many days, and leading up a nar- 
row fiord, in which high tides form dangerous rapids. Farther on 
a number of difficult portages must be made. The feelings of the 
Eskimo, when starting on this journey, are described in the following 
song : — 


Adagio non troppo. 
(eerie eat 
rae = te = ecel 
a 


- ja. 
— , = ae a 
‘ em 7 CO A a a OT el 
SS Se 


ti- pau-vun-ga, i - ja ji - ja a- ja- a A- ja 





A - xa-go-dlo pa-lir-tu- gun; wuang-nangmun 





Axagodlo palirtugun ' uangnangmun ? tipauvunga ® 
ija jija ajaa. 
Atutelirpara mana‘ pingatirtuangamanga 
ija jija aja a. 
Sapernarluorqipiva® marqaidlo sarbaidlo 
ija jija aja a. 
Piitisariomena ajurnarianigimen ° 
ija jija aja a. 
Ijerseniartudlika pujeksenik? tamainik. 
ija jija aja a. 
Takulisagipara pinissuagapiga.® 
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Explanations: 1. Gr. paorpog, pulls the kajak; -/erpfog, begins to ; -tugut, we 
who. 2. L. uarngnak, west wind. 3. Gr. fagpavunga. 4. Gr. artulitdlarpara- 
matna. §. Gr. sapernarpog, it is difficult; -/ugpog, is badly. 6. Gr. ajornarpog, 
is difficult; -zgingmat, as it was not. 7. Gr. puissinik. 8. L. pinnasuarpok, 
tries to gain something (Gr. piniarpog). 


TRANSLATION. 


To-morrow we begin pulling towards the northwest, up the country, ija jija aja a. 
I began finding it very troublesome, when I tried it the first time, ija jija aja a. 
Awkwardly difficult the overland passages and the rapids, ija jija aja a. 


But ; got plenty, as it could be done, i ija jija aja a. 
? seals of all kinds, ija jija aja a. 
I shalt see something I can try to obtain. 
THE RETURNING HUNTERS. 


Sung by the women who stand looking out for their arrival. 
< eee 


wre ti-vun } tai-ma ae pi tai-ma au - va-si-ma-meta ? ava-va-si 


Zone ASS 


mametan® ne-ri-o-pa-luk tunga-a‘*—, hanga anga hangaanga a- ga - ga. 




















Explanations: 1. Gr. amgut, male; -¢ivut, plur. our. 2. Gr. auvarpog, he is 
hunting reindeer; -simangmata, as they have been. 3. avavavog, he hunts 
regularly. 4. merivog, he eats; -falugpog, he has the appearance of; -/unga, I 
who. 


TRANSLATION. — Our husbands thus down there, as they have been hunting 
reindeer, as they have been regularly engaged in hunting, I shall have plenty of 


meat now. 
H. Rink, 
F. Boas. 
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GRATEFUL ANIMALS. 


Tue Teton tales, respecting the relation of wolves to men, con- 
tributed by Mr. Dorsey to this number, suggest comparison with the 
well-known fable of the “Grateful Beasts and the Ungrateful Man.” 
This story, of Asiatic origin and unknown antiquity, contained in 
several Oriental collections, found its way, through Arabic and Greek 
translations, into medizval Europe, and is attributed by Matthew 
Paris to Richard Coeur de Lion, as a parable which the king, after 
his return from the Crusades, was fond of relating. According to 
the version of a Buddhist work, the “ Rasavahini” (Benfey, ‘“ Pant- 
schatantra,” i. 194), the tale proceeds as follows: In time of drought, 
a dog, a snake, and a man fall into a pit. A native of Benares passes 
by, takes pity on their plight, and draws them all up in a basket. 
They express their gratitude, point out their places of abode, and 
bid their deliverer come to them in need. After a time, the res- 
cuer falls into poverty. The dog, to whom he applies, in order to 
relieve his want, steals a bracelet from the king, which he bestows 
on his benefactor. The man of Benares, desirous to sell the trinket, 
seeks the aid of the person whom he had saved; but the latter, in 
hope of reward, betrays his friend, who is sentenced to be impaled. 
The snake, however, bites the queen, and then, taking human form, 
declares that only the prisoner can cure the lady. The result is the 
freedom of the victim and discovery of the betrayal. 

Benfey remarks that tales of this class seem to be derived from 
Buddhism, which before everything else impresses the duty of good 
will and pity for all living creatures. The fable, however, seems to 
be told, not so much for this moral purpose, as to point out the 
unsatisfactoriness and hollowness of a world in which man plays so 
contemptible a part. The story is also contained in the “ Jatakas” 
or “ Birth-Stories” (attributed to Gotama Buddha), see W. A. Clous- 
ton, “ Popular Tales and Fictions,” i. 233. 

Turning to the Indian tale, we observe that the narrative is even 
more distinctly of a sacred character, being connected with ritual. 
But the religious purpose is altogether different ; being to show the 
Teton of the Wolf clan the closeness of the bonds which connect 
him with his animal cousins, ties confirmed by ancestral legends, 
believed to be of historical character. It will not be necessary to 
point out the profound significance of this curious fact, so full of 
illumination as regards mythology, and so indicative of the charac- 
teristic place of the American Indian in the history of human 
thought. The subject is commended to the reflection of those who 
think folk-tales of little importance to philosophy. 
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TETON FOLK-LORE NOTES.! 


Tue cockle-burr is called wi nawizi, or jealous woman, because it 
takes hold of a man. When a Teton covered with these burrs en- 
ters a lodge, the other inmates ridicule him, saying, “ Oho! you have 
a jealous wife.” The thistle (Carduus) is called the toka hu or enemy 
plant. The Tetons attack it just as they would an enemy, beating it 
down, and giving the cry of triumph, “ A™-he!” 

They believe that an elk can sing, and that he has a flute-like 
voice. 

Wolf-Lore. —The man who met the ghost woman after fleeing from 
the two ghost men encountered a wolf, who pitied him and showed 
him the way to a camp, where he was received and adopted into the 
tribe. This man always remembered the wolf as a kind animal, and 
when he killed any game, he threw a portion outside of the camp, as 
an offering to the wolf. 

There was once a handsome young Teton, whose wife’s father dis- 
liked him and plotted against him. He dug a pit within his lodge, 
covering it with skins. Then he invited his son-in-law to a feast. 
The son-in-law met a wolf, whom he saluted, asking him the way to 
the village. The young man was persuaded to recline on the skins, 
which gave way, precipitating him into the pit. The father-in-law 
and his two single daughters covered the skins with earth, and re- 
moved their tent elsewhere on the morrow, when all the people started 
ona journey. After some days, the wolf who had met the man went 
to the deserted camping-place in search of food. On reaching the 
place where the accident (?) had happened, he heard a human cry. 
So he dug away the earth, removed the skins, and found the man, 
whom he recognized. The wolf pitied him, and said, “ As you did 
not kill me when we met, you shall now be saved.” So he howled, 
and very soon many wolves appeared. They found a lariat, which 
they lowered into the pit, and by grasping the other end with their 
teeth, they pulled the man up. He was very grateful, promising 
never to harm a wolf. Just then a weeping woman appeared, gazing 
in surprise at the man, as he was very thin, looking like a ghost. 
She was his wife, and her heart was soon made glad when he told her 
of his rescue. 

Once upon a time a man found a wolf den, into which he dug to 
get the cubs. The mother came, barking, and she finally said to him, 


1 Extracts from a paper read before the Anthropological Society of Washing- 
ton, in November, 1888, entitled 7ztonm Folk-Lore. Translated from the Teton 
MSS. of George Bushotter by J. Owen Dorsey. Par‘ of this paper appeared in 
the American Anthropologist, vol. ii., No. 2, and another part in Science. 
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“Pity my children ;” but he paid no attention to her. So she ran 
for her husband, who soon appeared. Still the man persevered. 
Then the wolf sang a beautiful song, “O man, pity my children, 
and I will instruct you in one of my arts.” He ended with a howl, 
causing a fog. When the wolf howled again the fog disappeared. 
Then the man thought, “ These animals have mysterious gifts,” and 
he tore up his red bianket into small pieces, which he put as neck- 
laces on the cubs, whom he painted with Indian red, restoring them 
to their place in the den. Then the grateful father exclaimed, “ When 
you go to war hereafter, I will accompany you, and bring to pass 
whatever you wish.” So they parted as friends. In the course of 
time the man went on the war-path. As he came in sight of a village 
of the foe, a large wolf met him, saying, “ By and by I will sing, and 
you shall steal their horses when they least suspect danger.” So 
they stopped on a hill close to the village, and the wolf sang, after 
which he howled, making a high wind arise. The horses fled to the 
forest, many stopping on the hillside. When the wolf howled again 
the wind died away, and a mist arose; so the man took as many 
horses as he pleased. 

All the wolf stories belong to the Wolf Society, called Dog Society 
by the white people. That society has many beautiful songs, and its 
membership is confined to the young men. 

Spider-Lore. — The Tetons pray to gray spiders, and to those with 
yellow legs. When a person goes on a journey, and a spider passes, 
one does not kill it in silence. For should one let it go, or kill it 
without prayer, bad consequences must ensue. In the latter case, 
another spider would avenge the death of his relation. When the 
spider is met the person must say to it, “ Ikto’mi Tun-kan’-shi-la, 
Wa-kin’-yan ni’-kte-pe lo’, O Grandfather Spider, the Thunderers kill 
you!” The spider is crushed at once, and his spirit believes what 
has been told him. His spirit probably tells this to the other spiders, 
but they cannot harm the Thunderers. If one prays thus to a spider 
as he kills it, he will never be bitten by other spiders. 

Ikto or Iktomi (in Teton) and Unktomi (in Santee) are the names 
now given to the spider by the Dakotas, but the name belonged to 
a mythical hero, the Ictinike of the Omahas and Ponkas, and the 
Ictcifike of the Iowas and Otos. Ikto, say the Tetons, was the first 
being who attained maturity in this world. He is more cunning than 
human beings. He named all people and animals, and he was the 
first to use human speech. Some call him the “ Mocker” or “ Mon- 
key” (with which compare an African belief about monkeys having 
the gift of human speech). If we see any peculiar animals at any 
place, we know that Ikto made them so. All the animals are his kin- 
dred, and they are obliged to act just as he commanded them at the 
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beginning. Though Ikto was very cunning, he was sometimes de- 
ceived by other beings. One day he caught the Rabbit, and the latter 
was about to fare hard, when a thought occurred to him. He per- 
suaded Ikto to release him on condition that he taught his captor one 
of his magic arts. Said he, “ Elder brother, if you wish snow to fall 
at any time, take some hair such as this (pulling out some rabbit fur), 
and blow it in all directions, and there will be a blizzard.” The Rabbit 
made a deep snow in this manner, though the leaves were still green. 
This surprised Ikto, who thought that he had learned a wonderful 
accomplishment. But the foolish fellow did not know that rabbit fur 
was necessary, and when he tried to make snow by blowing his own 
hair, he was disappointed. 

On another occasion Ikto reached a stream which he could not 
ford. So he stood on the bank and sang thus :— 


EPI KTR es EEE AES ARR A eee 
eS SS a a Ee x a x 


To’-kin ko-wa’-ka-tan ma-ka’- ni, em sw chin na - wa’-zhin ! 
I stand, thinking often, Oh that I might reach the other side ! 


Presently a long object passed, swimming against the current. 
When it reached him it said, “I will take you across, but you must 
not lift your head above the water. Should you notice even a small 
cloud warn me at once, as I must go under the water.” Ikto was 
then told to give the warning thus: “ Younger brother, your grand- 
father is coming.” Before the other bank was reached Ikto gave the 
warning, and so sudden was the commotion that Ikto became uncon- 
scious. On recovering, he found that the thunder was roaring, and 
the water was dashing high, but the monster had disappeared. 

The Monster in the River. — Long ago the people saw a strange 
thing in the Missouri River. At night there was some red object, 
shining like fire, making the water roar as it passed up stream. 
Should any one see the monster by daylight he became crazy soon 
after, writhing as with pain, and dying. One man who said that he 
saw the monster described it thus: It has red hair all over, and one 
eye. A horn is in the middle of its forehead, and its body resembles 
that of a buffalo. Its backbone is like a cross-cut saw, it is flat and 
notched like a saw or cog-wheel. When one sees it he gets bewil- 
dered, and his eyes close at once. He is crazy for a day, and then 
he dies. The Tetons think that this monster is still in the river, and 
they call it ‘“ Mi-ni-wa-tu,” or sea monster. They think that it 
causes the ice on the river to break up in the spring of the year. 

The Thunderers. — Some of these ancient people still dwell in the 
clouds. They have large curved beaks, resembling bison humps, 
their voices are loud, they do not open their eyes wide except when 
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they make lightning, and they have wings. They can kill various 
mysterious beings, as well as human beings. Their ancient foes 
were the giant rattlesnakes, and the Un-kche-ghi-la, or water mon- 
sters, whose bones are now found in the bluffs of Nebraska and 
Dakota. Long ago, the Tetons encamped by a deep lake, whose 
shore was inclosed by very high cliffs. They noticed that at night, 
even when there was no breeze, the water in the middle of the lake 
was constantly roaring. When one gazed in that direction he sawa 
huge eye as bright as the sun, which caused him to vomit something 
resembling black earth moistened with water, and death soon fol- 
lowed. That very night the Thunderers came, and the crashing 
sounds were so terrible that many people fainted. The next morning 
the shore was covered with the bodies of all kinds of fish, some of 
which were larger than men, and there were also some huge serpents. 
The water monster which the Thunderers fought resembled a rattle- 
snake, but he had short legs and rusty-yellow fur. 

Kan-ghi-ta-me, stones resembling coal, are found in the Bad Lands, 
and they are said to be the missiles of the Thunderers. When a 
person dreams of the Thunderers it is a sign that he and they must 
fight. The Thunderers are said to have beautiful songs. 

When it stops raining, lizards, frogs, and toads drop from the clouds. 

In the olden times there were many large and venomous flying 
serpents. So the people had to wear garments of thick skins sewed 
on them, as the mere touch of one of these serpents caused sudden 
death. Many people were thus killed. 

Once upon a time some people camped by a large, deep lake. 
Everything there was of abnormal size; ¢. g., the turnips were as large 
as our pumpkins, and the serpents’ bodies seemed like the trunks of 
large trees ; the frogs were as large as men of the human race ; and 
under the water were giant people as well as huge turtles. An In- 
dian who leaped on one of the turtles when it was ona hill thought 
it could not harm him, but it carried him into the lake, and, to his 
horror, he could not jump off in time, as his feet seemed glued to its 
back. From that time every one has refused to swim in that lake, 
or to fish therein. 

Astronomical-Lore. — Ho-ke-win-la is a man who stands in the moon 
with outstretched arms. His name is said to mean “ Turtle Man.” 
When the Tetons see a short man with a large body and legs, they 
generally call him “ Ho-ke-la,” after the man in the moon. 

The Tetons do not like to gaze at the moon, because at some past 
time a woman, who was carrying a child on her back, gazed a long 
time at the moon, till she became very weak, and fell senseless. 

No Teton dare look at the stars and count even “one” mentally. 
For one is sure to die if he begin to count the stars and desist before 
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finishing. They are also afraid to point at a rainbow with the index 
finger, though they can point at it with the lips orelbow. Should one 
forget, and point with the index finger, the bystanders laugh at him, 
saying, “‘ By and by, O friend, when your finger becomes large and 
round, let us have it for a ball bat.” 

Whirlwinds are caused by a chrysalis, called the wa-mni-yo-mni, 
which the Tetons say is found in the small of the back of some 
buffaloes. 

The Tetons have a legend of the mermaid. A young wife aban- 
doned her infant to her younger brother’s care, and plunged into a 
stream, which became her home henceforth. She did this because 
her husband had scolded her. Before going to her new home she 
told her little brother to bring her babe to the shore whenever it 
cried for food, and to call her by singing thus : — 


— | 




















See = 
Tan’-ke, mi - tiin’ - shka - la re lo’ che’-ye lo’! 


That is, “ Sister, my sister’s son cries indeed, cries indeed !” 


The brother cbeyed her, and on calling to his sister, she appeared, 
and nursed the infant. But the boy perceived that the mother had 
become a fish from the waist downward. The cruel husband learned 
at last what had happened, and he plotted to entice his wife ashore. 
Having succeeded in this, he cut off all the fishy part of her, and 
carried her to his lodge, with her brother’s aid. But she did not long 
survive, and the husband lamented his cruelty for many days. 

There was once a man who could change himself into a grizzly 
bear. One day the people assembled to witness the act. They 
camped in a circle, in the centre of which they erected a special tent 
for the performance. The man told them to set upin the ground a 
cedar and some plum trees. Then they sang the grizzly bear songs. 
The mysterious man sat a long time with the grizzly bear skin over 
his shoulders. Then he began to cry like a bear, and with closed 
mouth he passed along around the circle, stopping at intervals to 
take a seat. Before they could see how it was done, he had become 
a grizzly bear, and was chasing the people, who scattered in all direc- 
tions. He overtook one man, tore him to pieces, and devoured the 
body, leaving only the bones. This made all the spectators wail, 
but they were not afraid to gather up the bones in a blanket, which 
they took back to the tent of the slain man. Once more the bear 
was walking around the circle, and this time he was growling. All 
at once the slain man was restored to life! Then the bear shook 
the plum-tree, making many plums fall. Next he hit the earth with 


his paw, and pulled up turnips. After this he resumed his human 
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shape. A small grizzly bear used to come out of his mouth and pass 
around the circle. Sometimes it was a serpent that came out, instead 
of the small bear. When either (or both?) came out the man fell to 
the ground, as if almost dying, so they soon returned into his mouth, 
when he recovered. 

The Flying Santee.— A certain father, who had just buried his 
beloved son, had been warned about one thing. It was said thata 
Santee usually went flying about the country, and he managed to 
steal the tongue of every dead person, whether the bodies were buried 
or placed on scaffolds, and that he mixed the tongues with medicine 
or else strung them together, when he had dried them, wearing them 
(“ chu-ti-ch’in ”) over his right shoulder, across the breast, and under 
the left arm. 

So when night came, the father thought, “ Well, I will take my 
gun and lie by the grave of my son, and if the Santee comes I will 
kill him, have his body boiled, and invite some of the Santees to a 
feast. Then he was weeping again. Night came, and he lay under 
the scaffold. It was dark. He heard an owl hoot, making the woods 
resound, and then the father ceased weeping and was lying in silence. 
At length some large object flew to the scaffold and sat down by the 
bodies. He had just taken hold of the head of the dead youth, and 
would have pulled it to pieces, when the father shot at him and 
brought him to the ground. He dragged the corpse to his lodge, and 
that very night he commanded the women to boil part of it and hide 
the other part. The head was cut off with a knife and put in a bowl. 
The fingers and feet were tied to the medicine pack, with the string 
of tongues. 

After daybreak the father sent invitations to some Santees to come 
to his lodge and bring their bowls. When they had eaten what he 
had given them, he said: “ This is part of what you have eaten,” and 
he pushed toward them a human head and a hand that were in a 
bowl. Then all were excited, saying, ‘‘ Wa’-ho-ho-ho’!”" From that 
time the Tetons have been feared by the Santees both by day and 
night, and the former do not respect the latter. 

The Double Woman.—In the olden times there was what they 
called “ Win-yan nun-papi-ka,” or The Double Woman, consisting of 
two very tall females, who were probably connected by a membrane. 
They dwelt in a lodge on a very high black cliff. They were always 
laughing immoderately, as if they were strangers to sorrow. On 
pleasant evenings they stood on a hill, where they amused themselves 
by swinging. Should any Indian see them, when he reached home 
he vomited something resembling black earth, and died suddenly. 
These women were skilful dancers, and they used to reflect rays of 
light by means of their mirror, just as the young Indian men do in 
sport. They jumped many times and sang this song : — 
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“Cousin, please come over here! Some one waves a robe over in 
this direction at me. Ha! ha! ha!” Then they walked about. No 
one knew from what quarter the Double Woman was coming, and 
how the two lived was a mystery. There are many tall women found 
now among different Indian tribes who imitate the behavior of the 
Double Woman.! 

Bushotter’s 72d story is about a man who could lengthen his arm 
or body, making them extend as far as he desired. His 81st story 
is about this earth. The Tetons believe that the hills were made 
to be the braces or supports of this earth when it is to be turned 
upside down. Then the Indians will dwell in darkness in the valleys 
beneath the hills. When the earth turns over it will do so slowly at 
first, then there will be a great noise. The people wil! catch hold of 
something between the earth and the sky, but they will fall down, 
down. On account of the apprehended disaster men say, “ As it 
must be so, I will engage in war, so that I may smell of weapons 
when I am dead.” 

Deer women of the Tetons resemble the Wolf women of the 
Pawnees. Both tempt unwary youths whom they encounter away 
from the camp in solitary places. Should a youth yield to the 
woman’s solicitations the result will be a sad one. As soon as he 
leaves her she will resume her natural shape. The youth will appear 
as if drunk or insane, and he will reach home with difficulty. His 
health will become impaired, and he will soon die. So now the 
hunters avoid any female that they see on the way. They hate the 
Deer women. The Deer women never speak, but in all other re- 


spects they resemble Indian women. 
F. Owen Dorsey. 


1 John Bruyier and other Tetons at Hampton, Va., regard this story of the 
Double Woman as manufactured by Bushotter. But this character figures in two 
Santee myths in Rev. S. R. Riggs’s collection, about to be published by the 
Bureau of Ethnology. — J. O. D 
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WINNEBAGO FOLK-LORE NOTES. 


I. Part of a Creation-myth. — This world was made by Ma-‘u”-na, 
or Earth-maker. When he made the world he was sitting on a small 
piece of ground, facing the east. He sat thus because the east was 
the source of all light and knowledge. 

II. Mythical origin of Wolf gens. —The ancestors of the Wolf gens 
were all wolves. At that time the Wolf people had no clothing, and 
they were ignorant of the use of fire. By and by they became In- 
dians. At the creation Ma-‘-u”-na made four brothers: Green Wolf, 
Black Wolf, White Wolf, and Gray Wolf. These four were the an- 
cestors of the present Wolf gens. At the time of creation these four 
kinds of wolves were on the surface of the earth; but subsequently 
three kinds went beneath the earth, and are there now, appearing 
above ground only on rare occasions. The Gray Wolf represents the 
only species which remains above ground. When a father, if a mem- 
ber of this gens, named his sons in the former days, he called his 
first-born son Ke'ra-tco’-ra, “ Clear Blue Sky,” after the first mythical 
Wolf brother. This name refers to the day. The next son was 
named “ Black Wolf,” after the second mythical brother. This name 
refers to night. The third son was styled “White Wolf,” and the 
fourth “Gray Fur.” 

III. No Winnebago would tell myths during the summer, lest 


snakes should bite or frighten him.! 
F. Owen Dorsey. 





OaTH BY BREAD AND SALt. — The “Journal of the Gypsy Folk-Lore 
Society” cites from a Hungarian newspaper, the “ Pester Lloyd,” rst July, 
1881, the following anecdote: In the neighborhood of Rakos Palota there 
was an interesting scene enacted yesterday forenoon among a camp of 
Gypsies. A Gypsy who had lost his cash informed his leader of the fact, 
who summoned the elders of the camp to a council, after which he gave 
notice at the top of his voice that whoever had stolen the money must at 
once restore it. As, however, his challenge had not the desired effect, the 
chief took two poles which he bound together in the form of a cross, and 
fixed one end in the ground. On the top of the cross he then fastened a 
piece of bread, and sprink’ed it with salt, and upon this those present were 
directed to swear one by one that they had not committed the theft. One 
by one the members knelt before the cross and took the oath, till the last 
member of the band — an old woman —as she was about to take the oath 
turned pale, put her hand in her pocket and brought out the stolen money, 
By way of punishment she was then and there soundly beaten and kicked 
out. 

1 These notes were obtained from James Alexander, a full blood member of the 
Wolf gens. 
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TALES OF THE MISSISSAGUAS. 


I. 


DurinG the month of August, 1888, the writer paid a visit to the 
Mississaguas of Scugog Island, Ontario County, Ontario. Besides 
taking down a vocabulary of some 600 words, and obtaining much 
general information regarding the history, condition, and habits of 
these people, he procured a number of their legends and folk-tales, 
The most of these were obtained from Mrs. Bolin, an intelligent woman 
of some sixty-five years of age. Her Indian name is Mawigishkoké 
(the sun in the centre of the sky). These stories are only known to 
the older generation of the Indians at Scugog, and soon will be lost 
in oblivion, if not taken down at once. As the Indians there are all 
Christians by profession, it was with some difficulty that the writer 
succeeded in getting them to repeat what they stigmatized in some 
cases as “nonsense.” The tales here recorded were told by Nawi- 
gishkoké.! 


ANIMAL STORIES. I. ORIGIN OF THE FOX-BIRD (AN’UK). 
Méh’nwishth’ ekwa'sens gi'wan’nishin mitigwa’djakwa midush 
Long ago a girl wandered in the woods and 
kianukowit. 
became a fox-bird. 
2. THE RABBIT, THE FROG, AND THE MOOSE. 


Omiukaki dish kiwita/ganin wabdo’son. Midish d6miukaki 


The Frog joined in with the Rabbit. And the Frog 
kibamoo’sed midush pitagushing wintama’wud in’i/wh wabdo'son. 
went walking and when he arrived he told him the Rabbit. 
“Manitoonemé’h’iig! dyawasi’wttin tukwuk.” Midush kinissawud 
‘* Some mysterious sign ! on every other hill he steps.”’ And then they killed 
m0o’"son. “ Ani/ngina kihidjitchiga’dja pidjipa'itiwud 
the Moose. “ What would you do running towards 
migiskinita ka’siwuk ?” ‘“ Daba’shka’n kimiskwapoo’ninan midush 

the Wolf?” ** I (would) burst vessel in which blood is and 


ima® kanitanissiya"pun.” 
in there go in with (the blood).” 


1 The tales are given as nearly as possible in the narrator’s own words. In the 
alphabet used to record the Indian words, the consonants have the same value as 
in English, except that ¢ and d, 6 and J, & and g, sometimes represent the same 
sound which is a medium between them. The vowels have their continental 
sounds, and when long are marked. The short w is the w in dut, the short o that 
in mot, the short ¢ that in Jzm, and the short ¢ that in Jen ; when strongly accented 
this short ¢ becomes the ¢ in fresh, drawn out considerably more than the English 
sound. The a, when not long, is between the a of wad and the vowel in duz. 
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FREE ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


The Rabbit (wa’pdos) and the Frog (Gmukaki) clubbed together to 
kill the Moose (moos), and they did kill him.'! First the Frog 
tracked him and came to tell the Rabbit the prospects. He said, “It 
was something very mysterious ; he steps on every other hill.” Then 
the two went out together and killed the Moose, and they gathered 
the blood. Then the Rabbit asked the Frog what he would do if 
the “enemy,” ? the Wolf, came along. “Oh!” said he, “I would cut 
a hole in the vessel in which the blood is, and, when it runs out, 
crawl into the ground.” 


3. THE RACCOON AND THE CRAWFISH. 
Assiban tush gi’i/sha ima ditipa’aa ki’dwikawishimut. Midush 
g Pp 


The Raccoon and went on the shore he lay down. And 
wi'n ashaga’shi midush kisind4kwawod. Kawindush kimamadji’issi. 
he the Crawfish and pinched him. Not and he moved. 
Ni/bining  kishasha/wkwamina’gopun _ ningimi’kawa. Assiban 
Last summer the one that chewed us I found. The Raccoon 
ninindji/biwa ; 4’ssiban dji’bishka midush kiwanishkud ;_ kani'gi 
I pinched the Raccoon | stretched out(?) and then he got up; together 
kukina kita/nawud. Midush kinagishkawud mainganan. “Ma'wéh! 
all he ate up. And then he met with the Wolf. “Wolf! 
nimoo kimi'djin! giwiwukwé’nung wi'i’ya’s gitwi’banin. Ma’wéh! 
my excrement you ate! wrapped up meat I gave you to eat. Wolf! 
nimoo kimi’djin!” Midush kini’ssin. 
my excrement you ate!” Then he (the wolf) 
killed him. 


ENGLISH VERSION.* 


The Raccoon (a’ssiban) was very fond of crawfish (Ashaga’shi), so 
he disguised himself to deceive them. He lay down on the lake 


2 It was in vain that I asked Nawigfshkdké how the rabbit and the frog killed 
the moose. All the answer I got was, “It was so, they did kill him, they could 
do it then.’’ 

2 The name applied to the wolf in this story is not his present name (m4’ingan), 
Nawigishkoké said that the first part of the name was migiskun, a fish-hook, and 
that the latter part of it meant “a living animal.” She could give no explanation 
further than this. In the animal stories the wolf is often called “the enemy.” 

* With regard to the frog crawling into the ground when the blood was spilt, 
Nawigishkoké said it was meant to express the fact that “the frog he mighty 
clever, he crawl in and hide himself anywhere where there is moisture.’’ 

* Compare the Raccoon-Crawfish story given in Mrs. Emerson's /ndian Myths, 
p- 411; but the ending is different. Compare also the Siovan myths of the Rac- 
coon and Crawfish, recorded by Rev. J. Owen Dorsey in the American A ntiqua- 
rian (July, 1884, pp. 237-40). Nawigishkoké expressed some doubt as to whether 
the wolf really killed the raccoon. “ The raccoon is such a sly fellow,” she said. 
Nawigfshkéké heard this story from her grandfather, and it was old when her 
grandfather heard it. 
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shore and let his tail and hindquarters into the water. By and bya 
Crawfish came and pinched him to see if he were dead, which the 
Raccoon pretended to be, and did n't mind the pinches he got. The 
Crawfish then went away and told the other crawfish that he had 
found the Raccoon that had “ chewed ” so many of them last summer. 
So more of them came and pinched the Raccoon, and were very glad 
that their enemy was dead. But by and by, when a large number of 
crawfish had gathered round him, the Raccoon suddenly jumped up 
and caught them, and had a great feast. Soon afterwards the Rac- 
coon came across the Wolf (ma‘ingan). He wrapped up some of his 
own excrement very neatly and said to the Wolf, “ Here is something 
nice ;” and the Wolf ate it. Then the Raccoon said to the Wolf, 
“Ma’wéh! You ate my excrement!” At first the Wolf did not 
understand him, and the Raccoon said again, “ Ma’wéh!! You have 
eaten my excrement; I gave it you wrapped up.” Then the Wolf 
was very angry, and he killed the Raccoon. 


MISSISSAGUA TRADITION OF THE ORIGIN OF INDIAN CORN. 


Our people used to make children fast for several days to see what 
god they would serve.?_ Once, a long time ago, a man put his young 
son out to fast and dream. He built a little camp for him and left 
him there. He made him fast as long as he thought it safe. At 
first, when the father came to ask his son about his dream, the boy 
did not answer. Afterwards he said that he had seen a little old man 
coming towards him, with only a little hair just over his forehead. 
He (the father) then lifted the corner of the blanket and pulled out 
an ear of corn (padjikwa’tik monda’min). The corn was half worn 
off, no kernels at one part, — it was a time of drought, I suppose, — 
and the little silk grew right on top of the ear. It was the corn 
(monda’min %) himself coming that the boy saw. 


1 Ma!wth is what the raccoon called the wolf; it is not his mame now. One might 
compare with it mowwhaow, the Menominee name for “wolf.” In the animal 
fables the wolf appears often to have a name which is not known to the ordinary 
language of the Indians ; this would seem to prove considerable antiquity for the 
tales in which such names occur. Compare the name of the wolf: in the Rabbit 
and Frog story above. 

2 This custom of causing children to fast was formerly much practised by the 
Mississaguas. When the children were from seven to fifteen years of age was 
the usual time. The child dreamed during his fast, and whatever he saw in his 
dream was regarded as his tutelary deity. To dream about the moon, sun, or 
stars was a sign of future good luck. 

8 In the Algonkin group of dialects the words for “ corn ” seem to belong to one 
of two different roots (see Brinton, Lendpé and their Legends, p. 48). One of 
these to which the Micmac, Massachusetts, Delaware, and Piegan words attach 
themselves, is asé (green) ; according to Dr. Brinton, “corn” is with them “ the 
green waving plant.” The Cree, Ottawa, Ojebway (and Mississagua) terms 
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The father was careful to plant every kernel of that corn ; he hoed 
it and kept it clear of weeds, and didn’t give any away that year. 
Next year he put every seed in again, and from that time he gave to 
every one. This, our people think, is the origin of corn.} 


WHAT WAS SEEN IN A TRANCE, 


Once there was a man who fell into a trance, and seemed to be 
dead. Afterwards, however, he woke up and told what he had seen. 
He saw lots of people hurrying about, going somewhere. He also 
saw a great heart-shaped fruit, like a strawberry.2, He heard some 
one say, “If you don’t eat of the fruit you will have to go back where 
you came from.” When he got close up he saw people dipping into 
the fruit and eating. He did not eat, and so he came back to life 
again.’ 


THE STORY OF WAmiGi'/SAKON’, THE GREAT PEARL CHIEF. 


This story, as related by Nawigishkoké’, may be divided into three 
parts: The story of the Shingibis, The Old Omukaki, and Wamishi’- 
wdjakiwa'nsi’s Toboggan Ride. 


STORY OF THE SH{NGIBIS (HELL-DIVER).4 


Two girls wanted to hunt each a man (7. ¢., to marry). So they 
set out on a journey. When they got to a lake they saw a man ina 
little boat, and asked him who he was. He said he was Wamigi’- 
sakon’, and that he was their pearl beads. Then they told him to 
come after them and put them in his boat. They got into the boat 
and went on until they came to a village. When it became night he 
said to the girls, “Get me my belt, there is going to be a dance.” So 
they gave him his belt, which was really only bass-wood bark which 
he got from the shore. He put his belt on, and the girls went with 
him to the place where the dance was to be held. When they got 
to the door, nobody knew the poor fellow, who had said he was 


probably signify “mysterious seed,” and the Mississagua legend of the origin of 
corn may perhaps go far to explain their etymology. 

1 Compare the origin of corn as given by Longfellow in “ Hiawatha’s Fasting. 

2 The strawberry, in Mississagua, is called d¢min, “ heart-fruit,” from its 
shape and appearance. 

8 J. G. Kohl (Xitchi-gami, p. 215) tells us that in the belief of the Ojebways 
of Lake Superior the soul that, after death, tastes of the “great strawberry” is 
lost at once,’’ while those that refuse travel safely on. 

* Nawigfshkoké, in explaining this tale, said, “ Long ago the Loon was a great 
chief, and was called Wamigi!/sakon’. Our people thought the spots on his breast 
were pearl beads (migfs). The Hell-diver (shfngibis) often tried to pass himself 
off for the Wamigi’sakon’, the great pearl chief. The name of the Loon now is 
maiing*.” 
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Wamigi'sakon’. He was only Shingibis, the hell-diver, trying to 
make believe that he was Wamigi’sakon’. However, the girls went 
in, and they saw the chief of the place, Wamigi’sakon’, the great pearl 
chief, full of pearl beads. The girls stayed there all night. There 
were very many girls there, for Wamigi'sakon’ wanted to get married, 
and so had all the girls in the room dance before him. He put a 
mark on the one he had chosen, and her parents, when she came 
home, examined her clothes, found the mark, and knew she was to 
be Wamigi'sakon’’s wife! The girl chosen was the grandchild of an 
old woman. The two girls had no luck that night. tes left the 
Shingibis, but never came to any good. 


THE OLD OMUKAKi (TOAD).? 


The girl of the grandmother married Wamigi'sakon’, and they had 
one child. One day, while the father was away and the mother 
asleep, somebody came and stole the boy. A little chickadeedee® 
(gi'djikoné’shi) told the mother that an old woman namea “ Toad” 
(pa’pigd Omukaki) had stolen him. The mother pursued and over- 
took the old thing, and got a sight of her boy. He told her that the 
old Omukaki would be busy away from home soon. So the mother 
waited and then went to the old Omukaki’s house and killed all her 
young ones. She stuck all the children’s heads through the covering 
of the wigwam door, so that it seemed as if they were looking out 
for their mother. The boy told his mother that he often used to 
wonder why he was so pretty and all his brothers and sisters (the 
Omikaki’s children) so ugly. Sohe asked her once, ‘‘ What makes 
my brothers and sisters so ugly and black?” “Oh!” said the old 
Omikaki, “when you were born it was a beautiful, bright, and sun- 
shiny day ; when the others were born the sky was dark and cloudy, 
and so they became ugly and black.” Then the boy and his mother 
left. 

When the old Omukaki came home she saw the children’s heads 
sticking out, and noticed that they were white at the mouth. But 

1 In former times, amongst the Mississaguas, when a chief desired to marry, 
he caused all the marriageable girls in the village to come together and dance be- 
fore him. By a mark which he placed on the clothes of the one he had chosen, 
her parents knew she had been the favored one. 

2 The toad, in Mississagua, is called pa’pig6 6mtkaki (rough frog), or sometimes 
dmiikaki (frog). The real and symbolical seem much mixed up in this story. I 
asked Nawigishkoké if the old Omikaki was really a woman or a toad, but she 
could not say. When she came to speak of the Omtikaki's children she said “ the 
froth on their mouth was just like that you see when you kill frogs.” 

8 Another bird, the name of which Nawigishkéké did not know, but whose note 
is whishi’w! whishi’w! whishi’w! is regarded as a forerunner of death. It is 
never seen, but heard only in the night, and its note is a sign of death. The 
chickadeedee is a propitious bird and informs to advantage. 
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she thought it was tallow they had stolen from their brother. For 
the old Omukaki had made a pet of the boy, and used to grease his 
hair with some choice deer’s tallow (maskwadji pimité”, literally 
“frozen grease”). “Ah!” said she, “you’ve been stealing your 
brother's tallow that he has for greasing his hair.” But she soon 
found that the white at her children’s mouth was froth, and that they 
were dead. 





WAMISHI’WDJAKIWA‘NSI'S TOBOGGAN RIDE. 

After the boy left the Omukaki he became a hunter, and married 
the daughter of Wamishi’wdjakiwa'nsi! (the great grandfather). Old 
Waimishi'wdjakiwa'nsi did not like him very well, and he wanted to 
make away with him. One day old Wamishi'wdjakiwa’nsi said to his 
son-in-law, “ Let’s go to the end of the world.’’ He proposed that 
they should sit on a sleigh (shibéggan) and slide off the end of the 
world.? They sat down on the sleigh, and old Wamishi'wdjakiwa nsi 
thought he would have some fine sport, and put his son-in-law down 
so far that he would not be able to get up again. But after they got 
started the young man jumped off, gave the sleigh a good shove, and 
old Wamishi’wdjakiwa’nsi went down over the end of the earth, and 
that was the last of him. | 





MISSISSAGUAS AND IROQUOIS.® 


Our people used to live on Lake Superior, on the north side. 
They were called Odishkwa’gami.t The Na’to6wé (Mohawks) used to 
go to Lake Superior to wage war with the Odjibwé. They used to 
take the little children, and, after having run a sharp stick through 
them, roast them. Thus the Odishkwa’gami were continually tor- 
tured by the Na’téwé. The principal Odjibwé lived farther on on 
Lake Superior. Finally, a great council was held. They said: “The 
Odishkwa’gami are our brothers, let us go and help them.” And so 
they came down and conquered the Mohawks, and settled this coun- 
try. The Mohawk chief (they are naturally tredcherous) some time 
afterwards came to the Odjibwé chief and said: “Will you give me \ 


1 Wamishi/ wdjakiwa’nsi (the grandfather) was confounded by Nawigfshkéké 
with Wanibojod. In the “ Walum Olum” (Brinton, Lendfé Leg., 181), ii. 13, Na- 
nabush is styled “ grandfather of all, the grandfather of beings, the grandfather 
of men, the grandfather of the turtle.” 

2 The Mississaguas believed that the earth (4/ki) was like a platform, and at 
the end of it (a/kigishkog) there was nothing, and “ you went down, down, down.” 

® This tale Nawigishkoké heard from her grandfather, and believes that it is 
historical. 

* Wilson, in his Manual of the Ojebway Language, gives odishgudhgummee as 
the Ojebway term for “an Algonquin Indian.” Nawigishkoké thought the word 
meant “ people on the other side of the Lake.” | 
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your son? I like him.” “I can’t part with him,” said the Odjibwé 
chief. However, after long coaxing he delivered his son up to the 
Mohawk chief. The latter then called a great feast, killed the boy, 
cooked him, and served him up. To this feast the Odjibwé chief 
and his people were invited, and came. The son’s head was served 
up to the father. He knew it, but ate it to show his courage, and 
then determined to have revenge. 

Soon afterwards the Odjibwé chief came to the Mohawk and said : 
“ Let me have your son ; I want to adopt him.” The father was not 
willing at first, but finally let the boy go. Then the Odjibwé chief 
had him killed, cooked, and served up at a feast, to which the Mohawk 
chief and his people were invited, and came. The head of his son 
was served up to the Mohawk chief. When he saw it he held up his 
hands in horror, but ate it to show that he was brave. 

Before the feast the Odjibwé chief had secretly armed his men, 
and instructed them that at a sign from him they should all fall upon 
the Mohawks at the same time, and kill them at once. This they 


did, and the Mohawks were all killed. 
A. F. Chamberlain. 
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SUPERSTITIONS OF CHILDHOOD ON THE HUDSON 
RIVER. 


Tue following superstitions are to-day well-known to all the chil- 
dren of this region :— 
1. When you see a shooting star, if you can make a wish before 
the star disappears, the wish will come true. 
2. When the first star is seen at evening say : — 
Star-light, star-bright, 
First star seen to-night ! 
Wish I may, wish I might, 
Have the wish I wish to-night. 


3. Wish whenever you see a load of hay. 

4. Wear a piece of golden-rod and you will see your love before 
to-morrow. 

5. To find a four-leaved clover brings good luck. 

6. Always turn your money when you see the new moon, and the 
money will double before the month is out. 

7. Cut your hair when the moon is waxing, not waning. 

8. Blow out the seeds of a dandelion (clocks the children call them) 
to see if it is time to go home. If all the seeds fly away at one 
breath, your mother wants you. 

g. It is always necessary to carry a young baby up-stairs before 
you carry it down, if you wish it to have good luck. 

10. Never hand a young baby through an open window, or its soul 
will go out that way. 

11. Never cut the nails of a baby before it is three months old, or 
you will make it light-fingered. 

12. Never watch a departing friend until he is out of sight ; it bodes 
you will never see him again. 

13. It always brings ill luck to break a mirror. 

14. If a bird fly in at a window and out again, it is seeking some 
one’s soul. 

15. It is a sign of coming death to have a dog howl at the door at 
night. 

Mary H. Skeel. 

NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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JAPONICA. 


1. WILD animals have always been looked at with a kind of fear by 
people of a low civilization. Hence the custom, so far spread over 
the whole earth, of addressing those animals, not with their proper 
name, — for “ quand on parle de loup!”” — but rather with some pet 
or honorific name, to win by politeness their favor. Cf. Grimm, 
“Reinhart Fuchs,” pp. liii-lvi. ; “ Deutsche Mytholog.,” 4th ed., vol. 
ii., p. 556; Haupt, “ Ztschrft. f. deutsches Alterthum,” xii. (1865), p. 
214. Should not a remark of the Wa-gun no shiwori, “ Guide to the 
Japanese Language,” by TZani-gawa-si-set, belong to this place? 
There we read (Pfizmaier, “ Sitzungsberichte d. Kais. Akad. d. W. zu 
Wien,” 1875, vol. lxxx. p. 442): L-ga-ta-u-me means “the old woman 
of /-ga.” They say it means the fox. In Kodzuke the word musume, 
“daughter,” has the meaning of mezumi, “mouse.” (Pfizmaier, “ Sitz- 
ungsberichte,” etc., vol. Ixxxiv., p. 73.) 

The reason is that most of them are thought to possess supernatural 
power ; the wolf, for instance, to assume different forms, “ with which 
magical power the fact seems to be connected, that in other stories he 
deceives people, without any charm, by a mere disguise.” (Grimm, 
“ Reinhart Fuchs,” p. xxxvii. Comp. also Emil Jung, “ Vhndl. Berl, 
G. f. Anthrop.,” etc., 1877, p. 337.) The same belief seems to exist in 
Japan regarding the fox (&ztsune), who, on the whole, “ bears not the 
very best character among the Japanese. The peasantry believe him 
to be in league with all evil spirits and devils, and to be himself the 
very incarnation of craft, malice, and wickedness.”! (MacFarlane, 
“Japan,” 1852, New York, p. 251.) Hence the saying: Kitsune ga 
tsukita, “ possessed by a fox” (Hepburn, Jap. Dict., 2d ed., p. 563°; 
Pfizmaier, ‘‘ Sitzungsberichte d. Kais. Ak. d. W. z. Wien” (1878), 
vol. xc. p. 86); and the Wagun shiwori tells us (Pfizmaier, “ Sitz- 
ungsberichte,” etc., vol. xcii. p. §9) that the farmers offer sacrifices 
to the “god of the three foxes” (mi-ketsu no kami). His power of 
transformation seems to be alluded to in a passage of the /-ro-ha- 
bunko, by Tamenaga Shunsut, a novel, which gives a detailed account 
of the story of the 47 ré-nin (for a general outline see Mitford, “Tales 
of Old Japan,” vol. i. p. 1 ff.). There Shosayemon, one of the 47, fallen 
in love with a girl, and entirely forgetting his duty, as a faithful and 
loyal vassal, to revenge the enforced suicide of his master, passes his 
time at the house of his sweetheart. When evening comes they re- 
tire, and while now both are lying on the couch, it occurs to Shosaye- 


1 It is interesting to compare Dennis, 7he Folk-Lore of China, London, 1876, 
p- 95: “ When the Pilgrim Fathers landed in Massachusetts they found the 
Indians, especially those of Narragansett, deeply imbued with fox superstition.” 
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mon's mind, in his happiness, that.all that might only be a delusion 
of hell, and he, half-doubting and half-joking, addresses the girl 
(L-ro-ha-bunko, chap. 3 [=vol. i. fol. 29", line 4, of the edition Yedo, 
1836]): “O! Miss Oyasu / you are a fox, are you not? (Kd, Oyasu- 
san, omaye-tachi na kitsune ja, neika ?) 

2. The Wa-gun no shiwort, mentioned above, gives also a number 
of other interesting particulars regarding Japanese customs, etc. 
Pfizmaier, “ Sitzungsberichte d. Kais. Akad. d. W. zu Wien” (1878), 
vol. xc. p. 35 : tmu-tefu tsuki means “ the moon which, as they say, is 
avoided.” It is said: People avoid to look at the moon in solitary 
reflections. Also, in the poems of the Chinese poet Pe-/d-thien, it is 
said: In the light of the moon do not think of the past. It spoils 
your features, it diminishes your years. 

Ibid. p. 56: Kaka-fa means “a piece of torn silk which is useless.” 
. . . If one adds a piece in making straw shoes, they will be solid. 
They call it Aaka-fa-nara-utsu, “ torn-silk-straw-shoe.” If the foot of 
one walking has been cut by anything, they twist these remaining 
pieces, hold them near the fire, and warm the wound with them. 
This they call saka-fa-bi, “ torn-silk-fire.” 

Ibid. p. 64: Kasasagi no fasi, “ bridge of the jay,” is in poems 
often read in connection with fama-bata, “ Weaver-maiden.”! On 
the 7th day of the 7th month of the year the jay forms with its wings 
a bridge over the river of heaven (the Milky Way), and suffers the 
“Weaver-maiden ” to pass. . . . The matter refers to a passage of 
the book Hoai-nan-tse. See Chamberlain, “ The Classical Poetry of 
the Japanese,” London, 1880, pp. 90, 91, for the stars of the Weaver- 
maiden. 

Ibid. p. 78: Kame no ura-gushi, “ The skewer of divination of the 
tortoise (shell).” Three skewers are put into a box, and, if anything 
is to be undertaken, driven out by force (oshi-idashi), and so fortune 
and misfortune is foretold. 

Ibid. p. 87: Kane-utsu, which means “to strike or ring the bells,” 
is used with reference to the oath. It is said that in taking an oath, 
men strike upon the sword ; women strike upon the looking-glass. 

Pfizmaier, “ Sitzungb. d. Kais. Akad. d. W. zu Wien ” (1878), vol. 
xcii. p. 28: In the long poems of the “ Ko-kon-sifii” we find, ‘‘ The 
quadrupeds will have barked in the clouds.” This refers to an old 
story of the king of Hoai-nan, whose hens and dogs tasted of the 
medicine of the immortals, and flew up to the cloud-seats. 

Ibid. p. 28: Kedzuri-bana, “ cut or shaving flowers,” are artificial 
flowers, which on the 15th day of the beginning of the spring are 
made out of willow twigs, and fastened above the doors and gates of 


1 Tana-bata, the Weaver, or star Vega, near the Milky Way, worshipped on the 
7th day of the 7th month. — HEPBURN. 
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the halls. The same thing is called kedzuri-ki (scraped tree) in the 
Kageré-nikki. Nowadays it is the custom of the inhabitants of Ye-zo, 
if a man dies, to inter his body and to fasten willow twigs over the 
grave. The ends of them are sharpened so as to become similar to 
the grass-flower. It is said that they also form an offering, if they 
sacrifice to the demons. 

Ibid. p. 34: The inhabitants of the island of Ye-zo blow some- 
thing out of their mouth which is like fog, and so darken the sky. 
This is witchcraft. 

Ibid. p. 48: Koma! no tsumadsuki, “the stumbling of the foa/,” 
refers to the proverb, If a person is loved by any one, the foal, on 
which he is riding, stumbles. 

Ibid. p. 81: Shiwo-shiru means “ salt-juice.” It is said in the 
“Continuation of the Nippon-ki:” “ They bowed in the vestibule, 
according to the custom, in the direction of the four quarters of the 
heaven and of the earth, and mutually they drank salt-juice.” This 
is thought to be an old custom of taking one’s oath upon an agree- 
ment. Also, in the “larticular Divine Record,” it is said: “ Ac- 
cording to 7oyo-tama-fiko’s command, they gave him salt-water. He 
drank it and said: ‘If I break this oath may I never again eat salt !’” 
This was originally the custom of the island of 7sust-ma. Afterwards 
it was observed in the whole world. It is thought that what nowadays 
is called ushiwo-chigirit, “ sea-water agreement,” is the same thing. 
Compare the Hebrew mop mma (/rith mélah), Num. xviii. 19; 2 
Chron. xiii. 5, “a covenant of salt,” and Levit. ii. 13, “And every 
oblation of thy meat offering shalt thou season with salt ; neither 
shalt thou suffer the salt of the covenant of thy God to be lacking 
from thy meat offering:” also the Greek dAdv xowwveiv; GAas xai 
tparelay tapaBaivey, etc. 

Pfizmaier, “ Sitzungsb.,” vol. lxxxiv. p. 37: According to the Pd- 
wen-l, the rainbow is nothing but the image of the sun in the rain, 
According to other “records,” it is the air spit out by toads ; a man 
of the oka family of Ai-chi# told that he had seen that with his eyes. 

Ibid. p. 38: Miwa-bi, “ fire of the court.” In celebrating the mar- 
riage it is now customary to kindle a fire in the vestibule when (the 
bride) leaves the sedan-chair. It is said, in mentioning this custom, 
that it is not right, because it bears resemblance to the funerai rites. 
In the (Chinese) “ History of the North” we read, where the customs 
of Japan are spoken of: If the girl enters the house of the man, she 
must step over a fire. Not before she has done this is she allowed 
to see the man. 

Ibid. p. 85: They say: If a man is drowned in the lake Sw-wa in 
Shina-no, a cock is placed into a basket, which is drawn over the 
water. Where the cock crows, there the corpse will be found. 


1 Koma is Ko-uma, “ little horse,” 1. 1. p. 46. 
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3. In the Cakuntala we read (p. 20, line 4, ed. Williams, =p. 8, line 
18, ed. Boehtlingk) : ‘‘ This hermitage is undisturbed by passion, and 
yet my arm throbs,” where Williams notes: A quivering sensation 
of the right arm was supposed to prognosticate union with a beauti- 
ful woman. See Raghu-van'sa, xii. 90, Bhatti I1., 27; Vikramorva'st, 
Act 2.1 With this belief compare the Japanese uta : — 

My brows itch, I sneeze, the ribbon has given way ; 
Will he wait, whom I desire to see once, my master ? 
(Wa-gun no shiworit.) 
(Pfizmaier, “ Sitzungsber.,” etc., vol. Ixxxiv. p. 52.) 

4. She (= Damayanti) saw all the gods free from sweat, unwinking, 
having unwithered garlands . . . by his winking eyes the prince of 
the Nishadhans (= Nala) was indicated. Story of Nala and Da- 
mayanti, iv., 23, 24. 

In a Chinese work we read: “In Kuang-tscheu rich men have fre- 
quently demon-slaves. Of them there is a tribe which dwells near 
the ocean. They dive into the water with unwinking eyes. They 
are called ‘slaves of the Kuen-liin mountain.” (Wa-gun no shiwori). 
Pfizmaier, “ Sitzungsb.,” etc., vol. xcii. p. 23. 

Hanns Oertel. 

NEw HAVEN. 

1 Comp. H. L. Fleischer, Veber das vorbedeutende Gliederzucken bei den Mor- 
genlaendern. Leipz., 1849. 
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PROVERBS AND PHRASES. 


THERE is a field for the collection, in all parts of the United States, 
of quaint and archaic phrases, which may still be found in use, but 
which are gradually disappearing before the uniformity of the written 
language. Almost every family preserves such reminiscences of a 
time when character was more individual, and expression more racy, 
than the movement and stir of modern life have permitted them to 
remain. Some of these it is proposed from time to time to gather 
under this head, as well as to include old-fashioned and rare terms, in 
the ‘“ Waste-Basket of Words.” Such collection, when opportunity 
serves, will be found an agreeable employment of leisure, and contri- 
butions of such material will be gladly received, and used as occasion 
may offer. 

An expression used to designate a person wanting in sense, for- 
merly pretty well known in eastern Massachusetts, is “A perfect 
Nimshi ;” in other words, a blockhead or numskull. Nimshi, it may 
be remembered, is known to history only as the ancestor of Jehu, 
whose name has become proverbial for a furious charioteer. “Why, 
you re a regular Jehu!” said, a generation ago, a Bostonian to his 
son, who was driving a newly purchased team. The boy, afterwards 
a lawyer famous for his wit, the late Mr. E. D. Sohier, replied : “ You 
had better look in your Bible and see who Jehu was the son of!” 
Why the Hebrew nobleman, respecting whom the Book of Kings con- 
fers such scanty information, should have acquired a reputation for 
folly, is one of those numerous questions on which, for want of ma- 
terial, antiquarian investigation is not likely to throw light. 

“To run like a boy after emptins,” that is, to be in a great hurry. 
This phrase seems to have been pretty well known in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. “ Emptins,” or emptyings, were the dregs of beer, out of 
which yeast was formerly made, But why should a boy, contrary to 
the nature of boys, make haste on this particular household errand? 
The most plausible suggestion which we have heard made is, that the 
“emptins” were procured from the baker, who also kept ginger- 
bread, and that the lad usually received a penny as encouragement 
to his speed. This may seem to derive confirmation from the con- 
sideration that the adage describes the youth as hastening in search 
of the yeast, but not as rapid in his return. This point also we 
must leave to the decision of persons curious in antiquity ; at all 
events, the expression is characteristic of a life which has now passed 
away. Similar locutions, possessing some quaintness, are, “to be off 
like a potlid,” and “ to be off like a jug-handle.” 


“ He ate it raw, as Bickford did his fish.” The proverb, familiar 
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in Waldo County, Maine, signifies to make the best of an unpleasant 
necessity. The expression is explained by a myth, which, however, 
is less common. The hero is represented as taking counsel respect- 
ing the manner in which he is to prepare his one fish : he makes in- 
quiry respecting every possible manner of cooking it, and invariably 
receives the same response, that he is to eat it raw. —G. H. Harmon, 
College Hill, Mass. 

“Everything is all criss-cross,” that is, at sixes and sevens. An 
expression belonging chiefly to women, and probably generally cur- 
rent. Soa tangled skein is said to be “all criss-cross.” The deriva- 
tion is from Christ-cross, in which only the last part of the compound 
has retained force. 

Among proverbial comparisons which are really popular, only a 
very smal] number relate to plants. Of flowers, chiefly the rose and 
the lily have found favor in common speech. But these are so 
familiar through literature that the expressions in which they are 
used, ‘ Red as a rose,” “ White as a lily,” seem rather to belong to 
the language of books. Of trees, again, comparisons with the oak, 
in America are scarcely popular. On the other hand, “ straight as 
a pine,” is a familiar phrase of the people, though not especially 
idiomatic. More characteristic are the following New England locu- 
tions, which are the only ones relating to plants we have hitherto 
procured : — 

“Pretty as a pink.” This flower is used in literature too, — “ the 
pink of courtesy.” The “pink of perfection” is still a popular 
phrase. The comparison has remained in use, and taken, in New 
England at least, the place of the old English “red as a rose,” prob- 
ably because the complexion of New England beauty is more akin to 
the former flower. 

“ Coarser than pea-straw.” Unrefined. 

“ Meaner than pusley.” An expression of great contempt. Purs- 
lane is an extremely persistent and obnoxious herb in the garden. 

“He has no more blood than a turnip.” The sense is obvious: 
“Ye can’t get blood from a turnip.” 

“ To stick like a bean-leaf.” Any one who has tried the experi- 
ment will find how closely the tendrils of the bean will cling. 

These are all New England phrases. They will perhaps be suffi- 
cient to call attention to the field of inquiry, and opportunity for 


useful collection. 
W. WN. 








————— 
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WASTE-BASKET OF WORDS. 


A.1Bo. — In the “ Autobiography of Henry Tufts,” p.117 (Dover, N. H., 
1807), he says: “To prove an a/idi (not an a/ibo).” Does the word “ alibo” 
occur elsewhere ?— 7: W. Higginson, Cambridge, Mass. 

BriGGLE. — To be in an uneasy mental condition, to shift the attention 
rapidly from one thing to another. “Don’t briggle so.” In common use 
in Ohio. — Fanny D. Bergen, Cambridge, Mass. 

BrRIGGLY. — Adjective of the foregoing. Expressive of mental and physi- 
cal restlessness. 

Coast. — In confirmation of the conclusion, noted in previous numbers, 
that this word, in the sense of skimming over the snow on a sled, was orig- 
inally confined to the local dialect of Boston, it may be mentioned that, as 
shown by careful inquiries, the term was entirely unknown in Salem, at a 
distance of sixteen miles on one side, as well as in Plymouth, removed 
thirty miles on the other. 

Mowkieg. — A louse, as I have heard the word employed in my child- 
hood in Boston. — ¥. ¥. Child, Cambridge, Mass. Doubtless an old Eng- 
lish word, though not found in the glossaries, and connected with the 
German Miicke (Eng. midge), a fly, gnat. It might be guessed that the 
word once had this signification, and was euphemistically used for louse ; 
in support of which it may be mentioned that at the present day, in rural 
districts of New England, the term dug is so employed, to say /ouse being 
considered objectionable and vulgar. 

Pass. — In New England the ordinary term used to express the throwing 
and catching of a ball by two or more persons is fass. “Let’s go out and 
pass.” In New Jersey and Pennsylvania the verb is catch. “ Let’s go out 
and catch.” The noun also is called catch.—W. H. Garrison, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

PIxILATED. — Lost, bewildered, confused. A local term of Marblehead. 
For example, when an oarsman has been negligent: “ We'll be pixilated 
’n’ driven on to th’ rocks an’ ye don’t wake up.” (From the novel ‘“* Agnes 
Surriage,” by E. L. Bynner, Boston, 1887, p. 56.) The word, no doubt, is 
the same as the obsolete English fixy-ded, that is, misguided by a fairy. 
Pixy is a form of Puck (by derivation meaning simply a little one, a boy: 
see “Grimm’s Mythology”), part of whose business or pleasure, as we 
read in “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” is to 


Mislead night wanderers, laughing at their harm. 
Roomtuy. — This good old word, of which the dictionaries quote ex- 
amples from Drayton and Fuller, is used by Judge Sewall. “ His (Mr. 


Edward Taylor’s) very roomthy and good new meeting-house.” Diary, vol. 
iii. p. 319. — H. W. Haynes, Boston, Mass. 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


Gypsy Queen IN America. — From the “ Notes and Queries” of the 
Fournal of the Gypsy-Lore Society, No. 3, we take the following paragraph, 
which it is natural to regard with a certain scepticism. There is a field 
for studies of gypsy life in America, and this journal will be glad to receive 
and print notes of such studies. Probably every gypsy family could furnish 
something of interest. 

“One of the most picturesque ceremonies of gypsy life has just taken 
place near Dayton, Ohio. This ceremony consisted of the coronation of 
Matilda II. as Queen of the American Gypsies. The gypsies in this coun- 
try, says a telegraph correspondent, have been controlled for many years 
by four families, the Stanleys, Coopers, Harrisons, and Jeffreys. These 
families came here from England in 1859. Stanley, known as Sugar Stanley, 
the principal member of the first-mentioned family, was made king of all 
the tribes. At his death his daughter Hagar became queen. Dying in 
1874, she was succeeded by her sister, who was proclaimed Matilda I., but 
she only lived to reign six years. The succession fell to Jeannette, grand- 
daughter of King Sugar, who is succeeded by Matilda, another grand- 
daughter of King Sugar Stanley, whose succession is now being celebrated. 
She is only seventeen years old, is 5 feet 7 inches in height, has a graceful 
figure, and is a very interesting personage. At her coronation she wore a 
red silk dress ; her hair hung down loosely behind, gathered in the centre 
with a crimson ribbon, which set off her dark brown hair. Queen Matilda 
is the absolute ruler of all the Romany tribes in America ; her decrees must 
absolutely be obeyed without question.” — Ayrshire Argus, 2d Nov., 1888. 











NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LoreE Society. — Accord- 
ing to appointment of the council, the annual meeting of the American 
Folk-Lore Society will take place at Philadelphia, on the Friday following 
Thanksgiving day. By the kind invitation of the Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania, the meeting will be held at the University. There will be 
a morning and an afternoon session ; if the Society should see fit, the meet- 
ing may be continued on Saturday. 

On the same days the College Association of the Middle States will meet 
at the University. At the evening session the presidential address will be 
delivered by Provost Pepper. By courtesy of the authorities of the Univer- 
sity, the members of the American Folk-Lore Society are invited to be pres- 
ent at the evening session. 

During the two sessions of the American Folk-Lore Society on Friday 
papers will be read. Those members who intend to present papers are 
requested to send abstracts, together with a statement of the length of the 
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paper, at least six weeks before the meeting, to the Secretary, in order that 
they may be referred to the Committee on Arrangements, with a view of 
preparing a programme. ‘The committee consists of D.G. Brinton, M. D., 
chairman ; Prof. W. F. Allen, Prof. T. F. Crane, Prof. Horatio Hale, and 
Prof. Otis T. Mason. 


MEETING OF THE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY IN 
THE VicINITy OF Boston. — A local meeting of members of the Society, 
for the purpose of hearing reports and exchanging opinions, was held in 
the Chapel of Boston University, on May 4. The lateness of the date 
does not permit more than a brief mention of what proved to be a most 
successful and enjoyable occasion, Col. T. W. Higginson, who occupied 
the chair, spoke of the objects of the Society, as part of the modern 
tendency to humanize history, and make the record of the past vivid and 
intelligible. The Secretary set forth the ends sought to be attained by the 
‘Journal of American Folk-Lore,” and urged the necessity of activity in 
the collection of the traditions of the Indian tribes, in order that posterity 
might not be left to deal with insoluble problems. Prof. J. W. Bergen 
showed the great mass of ungathered folk-lore in the United States, where 
not hundreds but thousands of items might be gathered in every country 
village. The same superstitions were found to exist in many parts of the 
world, and the questions to which these correspondences gave rise could 
only be answered by a complete collection. Dr. Harris, of Concord, 
Mass., spoke of the interest attaching to the rhymes which children use 
for “counting-out.” Remarks were made by Messrs. H. E. Scudder, 
O. B. Frothingham, P. S. Moxom, of Boston, and others. Mr. Sylvester 
Baxter spoke of the ethnological value of folk-lore, as shown by the experi- 
ence of Mr. Cushing in connection with the Hemenway exploring expedi- 
tion. ‘There being a general consent as to the interest of the conversation, 
it was proposed to hold monthly meetings during the winter ; and a com- 
mittee was appointed to carry into effect the suggestion. 


AMERICAN D1acect Society. — A meeting was held at Cambridge, Mass., 
in Sever Hall, Harvard University, on March 13th, to consider the formation 
of a society for the study of English dialects in America. A society for 
this purpose was formed, with the following officers: President, Prof. F. J. 
Child (Harvard University) ; Vice-president, Prof. J. M. Hart (University of 
Cincinnati) ; Secretary, Prof. Edward S. Sheldon (Harvard -University) ; 
Editing Committee, as colleagues of the Secretary, Prof. G. L. Kittredge 
(Harvard University), and Prof. Sylvester Primer (College ot Charleston) ; 
Executive Committee, together with the officers named, Profs. F. D. Allen 
(Harvard University), B. I. Wheeler (Cornell University), and C. F. Smith 
(Vanderbilt University). 

According to the constitution adopted, the name of the society is to be 
The American Dialect Society, and its object is defined as “the investiga- 
tion of the spoken English of the United States and Canada, and incident- 
ally of other non-aboriginal dialects spoken in the same countries.” The 
executive committee are empowered to appoint local secretaries, who 
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shall supervise the work in their respective districts, and shall constitute an 
advisory board. Any person may become a member by sending his name 
and one dollar to the treasurer, and may continue his membership by the 
same annual payment. The annual meetings are to be held in December, 
at such time and place as may be determined. 


A HuncGarian Foik-Lore Society. — A great folk-lore society is form- 
ing in Hungary. It is proposed to bring into friendly communion the 
scholars of the many different nationalities of that country who have 
hitherto been much alienated. There will be different subdivisions, — 
Magyar, German, Bohemizaa, Croat, Wallach, Armenian, Spanish, Serb, and 
Romany. The head of the latier section will be the archduke Joseph, said 
to be of all living men best acquainted with gypsy dialects. An organ 
already exists in the “ Ethnologische Mittheilungen,” edited by Professor 
Herrmann, and noticed in a previous number of this journal. 

An interesting circumstance connected with this society is that the origi- 
nal suggestion was due to Mr. Charles G. Leland, whose interest in gypsy- 
lore has brought him into intimate connection with Hungarian life. Mr. 
Leland, as is known, has earnestly urged that popular tradition is not to be 
treated as literary bric-4-brac, but as an expression of the heart and life of 
the people. This view needs no argument to make it intelligible in Hun- 
gary, where folk-lore is a living thing, where folk-tales are told, and folk- 
songs sung, and charms and spells still in daily use. Here, also, the study 
of popular traditions promises to have a direct use, by bringing into fellow- 
ship the scholars of a dozen different languages. 

It may be added, in this connection, that Professor Herrmann has made 
a collection of gypsy airs and songs, the first trustworthy collection of the 
sort, which is to be jointly edited and published by himself and Mr. Leland, 
the version of the latter to be in English. 

It is not necessary to remark how gratifying and encouraging to stu-' 
dents and collectors of folk-lore is this appearance of genuine interest in 
its preservation. No matter what view is taken of its origin and literary 
relation, popular tradition must, to intelligent minds, always possess a seri- 
ous interest. That which has existed for centuries or millenniums, which is 
the expression of the feeling and culture of millions of human souls, which 
has been lisped by the child in the cradle, or told in the circle about the 
family hearth, is not to be put on the same level as the printed page, which 
is read by only a few, to be succeeded in a few years by another form of 
expression. There is no intellectual interest which folk-lore does not 
touch; the poet and artist, the historian and philologist, the student of 
morals and the student of religions, each finds in it a different attraction. — 
W.W. N. 


MONOGRAPH OF OMAHA Soncs.— The collection of Omaha songs no- 
ticed in the last number as having been made by Miss Alice C. Fletcher, 
with the assistance of Mr. La Fiesche, will be published by the Peabody 
Museum of American Archeology. In the notice mentioned, by a clerical 
error, it was made to appear that it was Joseph La Flesche, former chief of 
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the Omaha tribe, and not, as should have been the case, his son Francis, 
who is associated with Miss Fletcher in the preparation of the work. 


PopuLaR SONGS AND TALES OF GERMANY is an inexhaustible topic fre- 
quently approached by authors, and recently treated by Karl Knortz of 
New York, in a little German volume of 117 pages octavo, “ Ziirich, Verlags- 
magazin,’ 1889. The introduction embodies the contents of a discourse 
held by the author before a literary society. In the first part, “ Das deutsche 
Volkslied,” Knortz deals with his subject in a philosophic and afterwards 
in a literary way, by connecting the numerous poetical specimens by a 
literary text founded on historic facts, and introducing parallels from the 
poetic folk-lore of other nations ; thus he treats of the songs of the Min- 
nesanger, the Landsknechte, of tradesmen, of students, convivialists, etc. 
The second part, on the ethical importance of German folk-tales, traces the 
mythic origin of many of their number, and tries to show that the German 
Ases are as worthy to be considered as poetic creations as the Olympians 
are. The book winds up with a translation of about fifteen Yorkshire pop- 
ular ballads contained in Ingledew’s collection. — A. S. Gaéschet. 


Macaronl, — Every schoolboy knows the verse, — 
Yankee Doodle came to town, 
On a striped pony, 
Stuck a feather in his hat ' 
And called it macaroni. 


Probably few think it anything but an unmeaning rhyme. In Chambers’s 
“ Book of Days,” July 7, is an account of the Macaroni Club, so called from 
always having that article at their dinners. The members affected an ex- 
travagant dress, and this became the rage from ahout 1770 to 1775 in 
London. This is an old verse on this fashion : — 
Five pounds of hair they wear behind, 
The ladies to delight, O, 
Their senses give unto the wind, 
To make themselves a fright, O. 


This fashion, who does e’er pursue, 
I think a simple tony ; 

For he’s a fool, say what you will, 
Who is a macaroni. 


This thought deterred no one, and all vied in the extravagance of their 
costume, both the wise and the great. 
The fat, the lean, the bony ; 
The boast, the glory of the age, 
How young and old can now engage ; 
Each master, miss, and parent sage 
Is now a macaroni. 
The traditional Yankee Doodle is represented as following the fashion 
according to his taste and means, in our old song. —W. M. Beauchamp. 
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Stone Giants. — The tradition of the Stone Giants is known among the 
Onondagas as well as the other New York Iroquois. I have always con- 
nected it with their first knowledge of mail-clad Europeans. They were 
invulnerable, and came from the south. Oddly enough, the old Onondaga 
tradition pointed out the place of their destruction by the Great Spirit, near 
the spot where the Cardiff Giant was “found,” —W. Af, Beauchamp. 


OnonpaGa Metapuor. — A large part of Zeisberger’s Onondaga diction- 
ary is composed of Mohawk words, and he compounded words and phrases 
which he supposed would be useful in the proposed translations. “To in- 
flame the heart with love ” might have been one of these. It was Mr. P. S, 
du Ponceau who made the note, “ It is curious that ‘hearts’ and ‘ flames’ 
should be used by the savages, as by us, to express the passion of love.” 
I do not understand on what the annotator founded this, failing to find 
anything of the kind in Zeisberger’s grammar or dictionary. Being at 
the Onondaga Reservation yesterday, I asked if such an expression or idea 
was known there. Nothing like it had ever been known, nor did they have 
any like phrase for anger. Of the two words quoted, Zeisberger renders 
scthungara as “‘ somebody,” and aweriachsa as “ heart.” The word to love 
is quite different. A/-weh-ah-sa is the present Onondaga form for heart. 
—W. M. Beauchamp. 


Wuite Doc Feast, —In citing authorities on this I failed to give one 
of the best, that of the Rev. Jedediah Horsford, in the “ History of Living- 
ston County, N. Y.” Mr. Horsford went to Squakie Hill, in the Genesee 
valley, to teach Indian children there in 1815. The parents called him 
Ga-ya-dos-hah sha-go-yas-da-ni, “ He teaches them books.” He left an ac- 
count of the feast which he attended, and which began February 7, 1816. 
It is important, because these Indians are reputed a remnant of the Eries, 
adopted by the Senecas. His son, Prof. E. N. Horsford, sent me an ac- 
count of the snow snakes which he used in company with the Indian boys, 
just as I had been comparing the Seneca and Onondaga snow snakes. His 
recollection of the former was remarkably clear and correct.—W. M. 
Beauchamp. 


OnonpaGa Names or Montus. — An Indian friend recently gave me 
the old Onondaga names of the months, which were likely to be lost, and 
which he wished to have preserved. In Loskiel’s “ Moravian Missions” is 
an account of the Delaware months, but he does not give the Indian words, 
and commences with the spring. In Pennsylvania, of course, the season is 
earlier. Because they caught shad in March the Delawares called that the 
shad-fish month. April was the planting month, and May the time for hoe- 
ing Indian corn. June was the month when the deer became red ; July, 
the time for hilling corn. In August the corn was in the milk, and from 
this the month had a name. September was the first month of autumn, Oc- 
tober the harvest month, and November the month for hunting. December 
was the time when the bucks cast their horns ; January, the squirrel month, 
or the time when chipmucks came out of their holes; and February the 
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month of frogs, as they then began to croak in Southern Pennsylvania. Zeis- 
berger gives the Indian names of some of these. 

The Onondaga names were obtained by Albert Cusick from John Jacobs 
(Ke-nent-too-te, “ Hemlock sticking up”), an old Onondaga. Although the 
White Dog feast, in January or February, is the beginning of the religious 
year, yet in other ways the year began in the fall, when the Indians went 
out to hunt, and I shall follow this arrangement : — 

October — Chut-ho-wa-ah, little cold. 

November — Chut-ho-wa-go-nah, large cold. 

December — Tis-ah, little long day (7. ¢., not very long). 

January — Tis-go-nah, longer day. 

February — Ka-na-to-ha, winter leaves fall (¢. ¢., those that have stuck on 
the trees). 

March — Ka-na-to-go-nah, winter leaves fall and fill up the large holes. 
That is, the high March winds blow all the leaves into the hollows in the 
woods. 

April — E-sut-ah, warm and good days, but not planting time. 

May — O-yea-ie-go-nah, strawberries ripe and the leaves are in full size. 

June — Ses-ka-hah, sun goes for long days. 

July — Ses-ka-go-nah, sun goes for longer days. (The longest day.) A 
natural mistake. 

August — Ken-ten-ah, the deer sheds its hair. 

September — Ken-ten-go-nah, deer in its natural fur. 

As in the case of the Delaware names, some allowances have to be made 
in these divisions. 

From the same source I had the names of the week-days, which cannot be 
very old : — 

Sunday — Ah-wen-tah-to-ken-te, holy day. 

Monday — Ah-wen-tah-ten-tah-ee, holy day over. 

Tuesday — Te-ken-wah-tont-ah, second one, #. ¢., after Sunday. 

Wednesday — Ta-wen-to-ken, between the days, é.¢., the middle of the 
week. 

Thursday — Kah-yea-ie-wah-tont-ah, fourth one. 

Friday — Wicks-wah-tont-ah, fifth one. 

Saturday — En-tuck-tah, near the (holy) day. 

These names have not before appeared, and would soon have been lost. 
I think “wisk” is the more common word for five, but have observed a 
difference in this, which may be one of dialect. —W. M. Beauchamp. 


TERMS USED IN CALLING Domestic ANIMALS. — I have been much in- 
terested in the Journal. Every number has suggested something to my re- 
membrance. On page 81 of No. I., Prof. H. Carrington Bolton requests 
information respecting terms used in calling domestic animals. I was 
brought up on a farm in New Hampshire. We always had different terms 
to call different animals in the field or pen. Some are obvious in meaning, 
others not. We always called neat cattle “ co-boss, co-boss ;” horses, “ co- 
jock, co-jock, co-jock,” or “co-jack,” generally the former. Sometimes 
also we said, “ kope, kope,” as mentioned in the Journal. For sheep the call 
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varied, sometimes “co-nan,” or “ co-nanny,” but the call given by men was 
almost always “ co-dack, co-dack,” leaving “an” for the boys. Doubtless 
it was only a perversion of “co-nan.” We always called hogs with the cry 
“chook, chook,” sometimes degenerating into “choog.” Hens were of 
course called “ biddy, biddy,” and it is perhaps worthy of note, as indicating 
the lack of power in animals to notice exact articulation, that the cats would 
come running whenever we called “ biddy,” as if it were “kitty.” “Kitty” 
and “ puss,” or “pussy,” were used for the cats ad /ibitum. In driving 
cattle or horses one word, not mentioned there, was common, “glang,” 
evidently corrupted from “go along.” “Inarticulate sounds” are men- 
tioned as desired, on page 82. I hardly know how they can be represented. 
We sometimes called both pigs and hens with sounds made by the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth, slightly like the call of the cock when he has 
found a tid-bit for his hens. It occurs to me now, though I don’t know 
that I ever thought of it before, that it is a little singular that we had differ- 
ent terms for frightening or driving away different animals. They are 
doubtless familiar to every family where domestic animals are kept : “ Scat” 
for the cat, “ get out” for the dog, “ shoo ” for the hens, and the same for 
the sheep, and always “ whee! whee! whee!” to drive the pigs or hogs. — 
Silvanus Hayward, Globe Village, Mass. 


AMERICAN NOTES AND QUERIES. — Among periodicals containing folk- 
lore should be mentioned “American Notes and Queries” (weekly), of 
Philadelphia, now in its second volume. This journal promises to be very 
useful in furnishing information as to customs, superstitions, proverbs, say- 
ings, etc., concerning which inquiries may be made. Among members of 
the American Folk-Lore Society, who are contributors, we note the names 
of Mr. A. F. Chamberlain and Mr. C. L. Pullen. The articles concerning 
folk-lore are too numerous for us to index under the head of Journals. 
We note, however, especially, an article of Mr. Chamberlain, in which he 
shows that the words by which the peanut is known in parts of the South — 
goober and pinder — are of African origin (vol. ii. p. 120). We wish the 
journal all success. The subscription is $3.00 per annum. 





RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


Esxrmo, — A recent number of the “ Meddelelser om Grgnland ” (No. X.) 
contains the important collection of Eskimo tales made by G. Holm at 
Angmagsalik, on the east coast of Greenland, edited by H. Rink. This 
collection contains forty-seven tales and five songs, and is of great interest, 
being collected among the extreme eastern Eskimo, who have heretofore 
not come into contact with Europeans. It is principally due to Dr. Rink’s 
great work on Eskimo legends that attention to this subject has been 
called, and the present collection is due to the incentive given by him. 
We cannot enumerate here the valuable cottents of this collection, but 
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confine ourselves to mentioning a few remarks made by Rink in his notes 
on the legends. Among the tales twelve or fourteen are identical with tales 
from other regions, principally from the west coast of Greenland, while 
about the same number contain well-known elements of tales. Sixtven are 
peculiar to Angmagsalik, but are alike in their general character to Eskimo 
tales from other regions. In these legends the general ideas of sun, moon, 
and stars, and other important mythical characters, are set forth. In his 
notes Dr. Rink compares the tales with those from Greenland, Baffin 
Land, and Labrador. 

The same number of the “ Meddelelser ” contains a treatise on the dia- 
lect of East Greenland, by Dr. N. Rink. Although this paper is mainly 
philological in character, it is not void of interest from other points of 
view, the dialect showing a most marked tendency to avoiding certain 
words, and using descriptive terms instead. This fact is presumably due 
to the custom of avoiding mention of certain names connected with de- 
ceased persons, but it may also be explained by assuming that terms of the 
sacred language, which is largely composed of descriptive terms, have been 
embodied in the ordinary language. 

British Co_umBia. — A, Bastian, in his recent work, “ Allerlei aus 
Volks- und Menschenkunde,” gives a graphic description of the ceremo- 
nial cannibalism of the Bilqula, according to Jacobsen, who for several 
years has resided.among this tribe. The custom is closely connected with 
the legends of this people, as recorded in the first number of this journal 
(p. 60). In the “ Proceedings of the United States National Museum ” (1888, 
p. 197), Dr. F. Boas describes the houses of the Kwakiutl, and explains 
the connection between their carvings and paintings and the traditions of 
the various gentes. 

Orecon. — Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, in the January number of the “ Ameri- 
can Anthropologist,” records some myths of the Athapascan tribes of the 
Siletz Reservation, Oregon. He gives their creative myth, in which it is 
told how the land first arose from the depth of the ocean ; how the great 
being, Qawaneca, after having made the land, summoned the sun, which 
was at that time in the far north. Of two of his hairs serpents were made. 
An enormous serpent coiled itself five times around the world, and thus 
keeps it together. Then dogs were created. Subsequently a woman came 
from the south, who became the mother of the Indians. 

BLACKFEET. — Rev. Dr. John McLean, in the “ Proceedings of the Cana. 
dian Institute,” gives a full description of the sun-dance, as witnessed by 
himself. Regarding the origin of the dance he says: “The records of 
tradition state that an old woman had a sick child, which she loved ten- 
derly. In her anxiety for its recovery she prayed incessantly to Natos 
(the sun) for help in her distress. One evening, as she slept, Natos ap- 
peared to her in a dream, and told her that if she would build a sun-lodge, 
and make sacrifices to him, the child would get well. She awoke, and told 
her people of the wonderful vision ; the lodge was erected, the festival was 
held, and the child recovered. Since that period the sun-dance has been 
annually held.” Dr. McLean’s description is full of interest, giving the 
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details of the feast, and, as it seems to us, the first satisfactory explanation 
of the ceremonies. 

Mounp-BulLpers. — Rev. Stephen D. Peet, in the “ American Antiqua- 
rian,” treats the question whether there are any myths embodied in the 
effigy mounds, and, if so, whether these myths can be identified as belong- 
ing to any particular tribe. The paper is one of a long series on effigy 
mounds. 

Navajo. — Dr. Washington Matthews has published an interesting col- 
lection of gambling songs of the Navajo, published in the January number 
of the “ American Anthropologist.” They are sung at the game of the 
Kesitcé, of which a description is given. The game is, to some extent, 
sacred in its nature, for the playing is confined to the winter, the only time 
when their myths may be told and their most important ceremonies con- 
ducted. The game depends on a legend for its explanation, of which Dr. 
Matthews gives an epitome. It refers to a contest between the animals of 
the night and the animals of the day, which resulted in the present arrange- 
ment of day and night. 

GuaTemaLa. — The publisher and editor of the magnificent “ Internation- 
ales Archiv fiir Ethnographie ” have issued a supplement to the first num- 
ber of this journal: “ Die Ethnologie der Indianerstamme und Guatemala,” 
by Dr. Otto Stoll. The work, which is beautifully illustrated, gives a suc- 
cinct description of the ancient and present natives of Guatemala, and con- 
tains a brief abstract of the cosmogony and deities of these Indians. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


[Books relating to folk-lore or mythology will receive notice, provided that a copy be 
sent to the editors of this Journal. Such copy may be addressed to the care of the pub- 
lishers directly, or to the General Editor.] 


BretiorecaA Mytruica. Henri Garpoz. La Rage et St. Hubert. Paris, 
ALPHONSE Prcarp, Editeur, Rue Bonaparte, 82. 1887. Pp. 224. 8vo. 


This volume is an excellent example of a special treatise, which, by il- 
lustrating a particular subject with extensive learning, throws light on the 
general principles of popular belief and legend. 

It is not likely that our readers are well informed as to the connection 
between hydrophobia and Saint Hubert, who is the special patron and 
deliverer of those threatened with this malady. They may be interested 
in some account of the pilgrimages which are still made to his shrine, in 
the village of St. Hubert, among the Ardennes of Belgium, to which a 
hundred and thirty persons, on an average, annually resort. The mode 
of treatment is as follows: The person who is to be operated on, after 
having in the morning heard mass and communed, is led into the sac- 
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risty, and kneels before the priest, who recites the prescribed formulas, 
and causes the pilgrim to repeat a prayer to Saint Hubert. This done, 
the penitent sits in a chair, and throws back his head ; the priest, with a 
knife, makes an incision on the forehead, in which he introduces a frag- 
ment of the holy stole which the Virgin, by means of an angel, formerly 
sent to the saint. The person thus treated is then required to submit to a 
neuvaine, or nine days’ regimen, embracing confession, simple diet, and cer- 
tain ascetic regulations ; the beard is not to be shaved, nor the hair 
combed. On the tenth day the bandage protecting the incision is to be 
removed by a priest, burnt, and the ashes thrown into the water. The 
feast of St. Hubert is to be kept annually. The patient thus healed enjoys 
certain valuable privileges : if again bitten, he will recover with a simple 
fast, and he has the power of granting a respite of forty days to all persons 
bitten or otherwise infected by mad animals. It is gratifying to know 
that persons who find it impossible to make the journey may derive relief 
from objects which have touched the sacred garment and may be trans- 
mitted by mail. 

The legend of St. Hubert, it may be remembered, relates how, while 
hunting in the forest, a stag appeared to him, displaying between its horns 
the image of the crucified Saviour, by whose admonition he was recalled 
from pursuit of the vanities of the world. He afterwards received from 
the Virgin, through an angel, a holy stole, indicating a celestial election to 
the office of bishop, and from St. Peter the golden key of Paradise. The 
most ancient life of Hubert (bishop at Liége in the eighth century) knows 
nothing of these tales. The incident of the white stag, related by Johannes 
Damascenus of a certain Placedas, said to have lived in the second cen- 
tury, is no doubt a Christian form of an older myth. The legend was 
fixed upon St. Eustace, but from him transferred to St. Hubert, probably 
in consequence of coincidence of dates of their festivals ; and the saint 
thus became the patron of hunters. It may have been for this reason 
that in 835 his body was transferred to the Ardennes, where he evidently 
succeeded a pagan deity, possibly Woden: in the eleventh century the 
first results of each year’s hunt were laid on his altar. As the protector of 
hunters, he is that of hounds also; and as hydrophobia has from time 
immemorial been a terror to mankind, and its danger and frequency have 
been enormously exaggerated by fear, he was naturally invoked to exor- 
cise this evil, regarded as a species of demoniacal possession. His wor- 
ship in this capacity became widely extended through Belgium and France. 
The peculiar method of cure, which consisted in insertion of a fragment 
of the holy garment, is only an example of the general principle that a 
sacred object, if introduced into the body, imparts its virtue; a principle 
kindred to that which induced savages to receive, through actual con- 
sumption, the life-power of their ancestors. The key said to have been 
received by Hubert from the apostle Peter also plays a part in his reme- 
dial activity. Pilgrims are allowed to purchase such keys, regarded as 
having power to protect beasts who have been bitten by rabid animals, 
and who are to be cauterized with the implement. These keys in reality 
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represent those which served to lock the gratings of the confessional, and 
which pilgrims brought home from Rome as a memorial. In later times, 
their shape has been changed to a cone, which is stamped with a horn 
(emblem of the saint as hunter), but they are still called keys. Some- 
times, instead of cauterizing, the man or animal is only marked with the 
key, and not necessarily in the part bitten, the curative virtue depending 
in the power of Saint Hubert, not on any natural process. It is curious 
and instructive to note the attitude of the ecclesiastical authorities in re- 
lation to these pretended cures. In the fifteenth century the celebrated 
Dr. Gerson, and in the seventeenth century the Sorbonne, condemned 
the beliefs and practices in question. But in recent times the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Malines, who died in 1883, declared that the Church ap- 
proved of and encouraged this worship, albeit such belief was not matter 
of faith; and in 1879 the journal “ Pélerin,” of Paris, recommended and 
advocated these pilgrimages. M.Gaidoz, on this head, states a view which 
the writer (vol. i. p. 172), discussing the history of witchcraft, has previously 
advocated ; we cite his words: “ It would be an error, from the historic 
point of view, to regard the religion as formed by the instruction of its 
doctors, and limited to that alone. It is popular beliefs which break into 
the Church, which impose themselves upon her, which mingle with sacred 
rites their own traditional rites, and the fancies of a materialistic and fe- 
tichistic devotion.” (P. 79.) 
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